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prefers Royal Electric Typewriters; 
says students find "change-over" easy. 


*T prefer Royal typewriters in general,” says Mildred 
M. Ballard, ‘“‘because of their ease of operation, their 
simplicity and their time-saving conveniences. 
“T prefer Royal Electrics in particular because my 
students experience little difficulty in changing from 
e manual to the electric.” 
iss Ballard speaks from 18 years of experience in 
the &lassroom. You, too, will find the beautiful new 


Royal Electric a fine teaching aid ...a natural comple- 
ment to your Royal Manual typewriters . . .easy to learn, 
easy to teach. Royal service is dependable, too. 

Your Royal Representative will be happy to demon- 
strate the modern new Royal Electric right in your own 
classroom or office. Why don’t you ® 
discuss your needs for the coming ROYAL 
school year with him soon. ELECTRIC 


PRQDUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION, WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


U. bea A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Dear Member of UBEA: 


It seems appropriate that the final issue of the UBEA Headquarters Notes in Volume 15 
of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM should present brief notes concerning the major services of the 
United Business Education Association. This has been a year of many accomplishments in 
many phases of the UBEA program; however, some UBEA achievements we should like to credit 
to 1960-61 will remain on the schedule board for completion in the year ahead. 


* * K 


UBEA's Publications Speak for Themselves. This year each of the eight issues of BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION FORUM has been outstanding. As a shareholder in this publication, your in- 
vestment ($5.00 dues) actually paid for setting 50 lines of galley type. Your dividend is 
a complete volume of the FORUM containing 438 pages with articles contributed by 100 out- 
standing educators plus many news stories, announcements of new products, and other items 
of service to you and to the profession. 


The May issue of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY completes Volume 29, This 
year’s QUARTERLIES are particularly outstanding with the research summaries in October and 
more on research in March, a seminar on important issues in business education in December, 
the international section in March, and the roles of supervisors and department heads in 
May. The additional dues for comprehensive service ($2.50) paid by one-third of the UBEA 
members gives an extra dividend with 334 pages of pertinent material that will be used 
again and again in the years to come, 


"Frontiers in Business Teacher Education" and "Seminar in Business Education" were 
the contributions of the National Association for Business Teacher Education to the UBEA 
publications program, Each NABTE school received five copies of these two fine BULLETINS 
as the publication service included in the association's $15.00 annual dues. 


Volume 15 of the FUTURE BUSINESS LEADER is filled with thought starters for young 
adults, The dues (50 cents) paid by members of the Future Business Leaders of America 
brings them this miniature publication at the cost of about one cent a page. 


The publications service of UBEA goes beyond those received by members of the Associ- 
ation. Within recent weeks, for example, the staff at the UBEA Headquarters Office has 
reviewed manuscripts concerning business education which will be published by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, the Institute for Research, Changing Times, and several publications 
of the NEA departments. UBEA contributes annually at least one article to the NEA Journal 
and editorials to The Balance Sheet and The Office, The 23 editors of the FORUM, QUARTERLY, 
NABTE BULLETIN, and LEADER donate their time and talents to the publications (FORUM - Jan. 
"61, p. 24-25). This is one of the many reasons why members of UBEA receive such big divi- 
dends from their membership dues, 


* * KK 


UBEA's Testing Program Is Unique. The late F. G, Nichols contributed two important 
testing services to business education through the National Council for Business Education, 
UBEA inherited both of these services - National Business Entrance Tests and Students Type- 
writing Tests. The number of official centers (one school or a group of schools) has grown 
steadily during recent years and has increased 80.2 percent since the promotion and sales 
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of the tests were transferred to the UBEA Headquarters Office. Four scoring centers for 
the National Business Entrance Tests are operating at full speed. The tests currently used 
include 22 skills tests, 4 business fundamentals tests, and 10 manuals (FORUM - Feb. ‘61, 
p. 29). It is too early to compare the current demand for the Students Typewriting Tests 
with that of one year ago. UBEA Headquarters Office is usually flooded with “rush" orders 
for tests as we approach the close of the semester - this year is no exception (FORUM - 
Nov. ‘60, p. 23-26). After the charges for printing and handling have been deducted, the 
income from UBEA's testing program is earmarked for the preparation, research, and promo- 
tion on the next series - Series 2300 for the National Business Entrance Tests and Volume 
XV for the Students Typewriting Tests. Like the editors of UBEA's publications, the ex- 
perts who prepare the tests and administer the program contribute their talents as a pro- 
fessional service to business education, 


* * * 


UBEA's Special Interest Groups Contribute to the Profession. Superior investment re- 

= turns have come to business education this year through the four UBEA Divisions - National j 
Association for Business Teacher Education, International Division and the U, S. Chapter 
of the International Society for Business Education, Administrators Division, and the Re- i 
search Foundation, A highlight of NABTE activities is the inauguration of a Curriculum 
Study Committee (FORUM - Dec. '60, p. 43). The United States Chapter of ISBE is wise in i 
having the summaries of articles in the International Review for Business Education trans- 
lated into English (FORUM - Apr. '61, p. 39). The Administrators Division has compiled and 
will release soon two directories - Supervisors of Business Education in Cities and Coun- 
ties of 50,000 or More Population, and State Supervisors of Business Education (QUARTERLY - 
May ‘61, p. 57-70). The Research Foundation has completed its survey on "Typewriting in 
the Junior High School." The report will be published next year. Each of these divisions, 
financed by special service dues (UBEA comprehensive, NABTE, and ISBE memberships), enable 
the parent organization and its mass membership to provide these and other important serv- 


ices to the teaching profession. 


* * KK K 


UBEA's Program for Unification Moves Forward. Positive leadership for developing a 
truly unified association for business teachers is in the investment portfolio this year. 
The program met a major setback when the Eastern Business Teachers Association, by a margin 
of six votes, rejected the Plan for National Unity. However, the UBEA, the UBEA regional 
associations (Southern Business Education Association, Western Business Education Associ- 
ation, Mountain-Plains Business Education Association, and the governing boards in the 
Eastern and Central Regions of UBEA), and the National Business Teachers Association are | 
moving ahead with implementation procedures to be completed on July 1, 1962, when "United" 
becomes “American" (FORUM - Oct. ‘60, p. 1-2, 51-52). The unified regional associations 
continue to concentrate on professional objectives in which each can render the greatest 
service to business education without duplication of effort and expense to the members. 


KK KOK 


UBEA's Affiliated Associations Share in the Program. The "In Action Section" in 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM is shared each month with the 54 affiliated state and area associ- 
ations for the presentation of news and announcements. Another major advantage in affili- 
ation is that of sharing ideas and experiences at the UBEA Representative Assemblies 
> (affiliated associations may send one delegate to the Assembly for each 50 UBEA members or 

fraction thereof) and in the direct channel of communication which is maintained between 
the UBEA Headquarters Office and the presidents of the affiliated associations. There is 
> no assessment, dues, or charges made by UBEA for the services provided to the affiliated 


state and area associations, 


(Please turn to page 47) 
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THE OFFICE STANDARDS FORUM 


MAY 1961 


4 Standards for Office Personnel (Editorial) by Wilson Ashby 

5 Standards for Promotion of Office Employees by Kathleen Barnard 
8 In-Service Programs for Office Employees by Irene Place 

11 Standards and Qualifications for Office Employees by James W. 


Crews 
14 Standards of Recruitment for Office Employees by Charles G. Niz 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
16 How Professional Are You? by Lloyd L. Garrison 


UNITED SERVICES FORUM 


31 Shorthand: Providing for Individual Differences in Shorthand from 
the Beginning by Viola S. Fedorczyk 

32 Typewriting: Why and How To Improve Instruction in Typewriting 
by Sister M. Therese ' 

33 Bookkeeping and Accounting: Some How’s and Why’s for the Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping by Duane McCracken 

34 General Clerical: Work Simplification Applied to Clerical Practice by 
E. L. Marietta 

35 Basic Business: Using the Case Method in Basic Business Subjects by 
Lanora Geissler Lewis 

37 Distributive Occupations: Selection and Placement of the Distributive 
Education Student by Robert Al Smith 


THE UBEA FORUM 


39 UBEA: National, Regional, and Affiliated Associations 


43 FBLA Forum: FBLA at the State Level * 


The United Business Education Association is the amalgamation 
of the Department of Business Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the National Council for Business Education. 


The Department of Business Education was founded July 12, DUCATIONAL 
1892, and the National Council in 1933. The merger of the two RESS 
organizations took place in Buffalo, New York, on July. I, 1946. SSOCIATION 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM was published under the title 
UBEA FORUM from March 1947 through May 1949. A Volume 
Index to BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM is published annually 
in the May issue for member-subscribers. The contents are in- 
dexed in BUSINESS EDUCATION INDEX and in THE EDUCA- 
TION INDEX. The UBEA does not assume responsibility for the 
points of view or opinions of the contributors to BUSINESS ED- 
UCATION FORUM unless such statements have been established 
by a resolution of the Association. 
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The 
FORUM 


This Month’s FORUM 


Closer communication between _ busi- 
nessmen and business teachers is the 
“theme” woven into the articles on office 
standards in the Feature Section (pages 
5-15) this month. Standards of office 
production are somewhat elusive but they 
do exist. The cooperation of the staff in 
the department of business education with 
local businessmen works toward the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of realistic 
standards for the beginning workers and 
for upgrading present employees. 

Periodically an article comes along that 
is so vital to all business educators it is 
presented as a “Special Feature.” The 
article, “How Professional Are You?” 
(pages 16-17), falls into this category. 

The second in the series of pronounce- 
ments by the Policies Commission for 
Business and Economie Edueation is in 
this issue of the Forum (pages 19-30). 
When talking with businessmen in your 
community about the statement, you will 
undoubtedly want to direct their atten- 
tion to the Feature Section in this issue 
as well as to the Commission’s statement. 
The Commission members urge all busi- 
ness teachers and administrators to im- 
plement the recommendations whenever 
and wherever possible. The chairman of 
the Commission, Hamden L. Forkner, re- 


Office Standards Forum 
WILSON ASHBY 
University of Alabama 


Editor: 


University, Alabama 


Standards for Office Personnel 


THE SUCCESS of a business organization will be determined by 
the quality of the staff it recruits and maintains over a period of 
time. Before adequate recruitment can be accomplished the organ- 
ization must first know the type of person that best fulfills its re- 
quirements. This necessitates job-analysis, job-description, and job- 
classification on the part of the management of the organization 
before entry into the employment market. 

Personnel requirements of companies vary greatly and when they 
enter the limited employment market for new employees they are 
looking for not only presently qualified people but also for those who 
can be upgraded. The greatest number of potential employees will 
be in the latter category and because of this fact it becomes necessary 
for companies to organize programs of on-the-job instruction. These 
programs may be conducted by the company personnel, contracted 
by specialists outside the company, or encouragement may be given 
employees to enroll in local evening schools provided by trade 
schools, secondary schools, colleges, or universities. 

A company not only must have plans to improve the work of em- 
ployees through instruction but also must have a system of awards 
for those who participate and successfully complete these self-im- 
provement programs. Successful educational programs without ade- 
quate opportunity for the employees to improve their position in 
the company usually has an adverse effect on morale. 

Management is responsible for defining goals and objectives for 
company work. Standards of achievement must be realistic and must 
be understood and appreciated by employees. Once established, these 
standards for promotion should be made available to all persons in 
the potential recruitment area of the company. They would be ex- 
cellent guides for teachers who are preparing their students for 
employment in business.—Witson Asupy, Editor 


quests that you complete the form on the 
Clip ’n Mail wrapper of this issue of the 
Forum and mail it to him as soon as 
possible. Your report will provide guid- 
ance to the Commission members in plan- 
ning future statements. 

A feature of the Services Section 
(pages 31-38) that makes it so attractive 
to Forum readers is that it has articles of 
special interest for each teacher in each 
issue. Whether it is shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping and accounting, or 
one of the other major subjects in busi- 
ness education, your editors strive to 
bring you the very best in helpful ideas. 

News of summer professional activi- 
ties and spring meetings of UBEA affili- 


Business 


ated associations fill the In Action Sec- 
tion of the Forum (pages 39-44) this 
month. Ineluded also is the roster of 
members in the UBEA 10,000 Club— 
a group of very proud persons and a 
group of which all professional business 
teachers should be proud. 

The annual index for this year’s issues 
of the Forum (Volume 15) closes an- 
other year of publication. Reprints of 
this index are available to college instrue- 
tors for use in their classes. Articles in 
the Forum are indexed also in Business 
Education Index and The Education In- 
dex. Your editors weleome comments and 
suggestions concerning BusINEss Epwuca- 
TION Forum.—D.C.C. 


Education Forum 
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Standards for Promotion of Office Employees 


Definite standards should be used as an aid in select- 
ing office workers for promotion. Standards for promo- 
tion in one business may differ from those of any other 
because of specialized needs and organizational frame- 
work. Therefore, it is the responsibility of management 
to determine standards based on its own company needs 
in general and departmental needs in particular. One 
set of blueprints will not suffice for all business organi- 
zations. Using clearly defined plans for advancing work- 
ers is one means of keeping in step with current busi- 
ness conditions. 

Business today is a highly competitive and efficient 
society. Supply has surpassed demand in many com- 
modities and a variety of unrelated business organiza- 
tions now compete for the consumer’s dollar. Business 
is still motivated primarily by its quest for profit, but 
there has been within the past few years a new approach 
toward attaining those profits. The solid, growing busi- 
ness firm is following a carefully developed route toward 
its goal of determining and meeting customer needs in 
the most efficient manner possible. 

Businessmen now recognize the importance of running 
their organizations efficiently. Not only do they want 
satisfied customers, but they also want happy, produe- 
tive employees. To get the most from the combined 
forces of men, materials, and machines, management 
must plan, organize, and control wisely and scientifically. 
Business needs employees who consistently maintain a 
high level of top-quality production and who are con- 
cerned with the over-all goals of the company. Produc- 
tion must be maintained through the willingness of the 
employee to cooperate with management. Within the 
employee, there must be the desire to reach his own 
greatest productive capacity and to see his firm reach 
the ultimate in its field. For self-motivation to fune- 
tion at its fullest, employees must know (a) that they 
are being treated fairly, (b) that their work is being 
recognized, and (¢c) that they have the opportunity to 
rise within the company according to their contributions. 
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by KATHLEEN BARNARD 
DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois 


According to recent population, business, educational, 
and technological trends and predictions, more and more 
white collar workers will be employed in the future. 
They will be working together more closely than ever 
before. Already, the number of white collar workers ex- 
ceeds that of blue collar. How can management chal- 
lenge and motivate office employees so that they will 
aspire to perform to their optimum? How ean personal 
incentive be strengthened? How ean the high rate of 
turnover be reduced? How can manpower be used to 
best advantage? How can excessive waste in time and 
money be eliminated? How can duplication of efforts 
be avoided? Where can operational costs be minimized? 
These problems are facing management today. Perhaps 
setting up definite standards for promoting the workers 
would alleviate some of them. 


Reasons for Standards of Promotion 


Through standards, the manager can do a better job 
of evaluating employees. As business grows, jobs become 
more specialized. Job evaluation and employee ratings 
become more and more necessary in order that each 
position is filled with the worker best qualified to per- 
form that particular function. In many large organiza- 
tions promotability may depend upon the ability of a 
worker to do one or a few functions well. Management’s 
attempt to place the right man in the right job could 
be strengthened with more fact and justified opinion 
and less fiction. There would be less likelihood of over- 
emphasizing one particular strong trait of an employee 
and underemphasizing his over-all performance and his 
job requirements. For instance, a manager may be over- 
sold on an employee because of one outstanding quality 
and fail to consider other factors. Simply because a 
woman is an excellent typist does not mean that she 
could manage the typewriting pool. Having written 
standards for promotion to this position should enable 
the manager to fill the vacancy with the person most 
likely to succeed. 
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Each employee should understand the importance of his job and its relation to the over-all picture. 


Through scientific job placement the employee is given 
a sense of contribution and a feeling of value toward 
the joint efforts of the organization. Needless to say, 
this serves as a powerful stimulant to most people. It 
instills in them the drive and the will to progress even 
further. At the same time, management profits in that it 
is getting the maximum from the employees. 

Worker turnover tends to be low in those organiza- 
tions in which the employees feel capable of doing their 
jobs well and when they realize their role in the over-all 
operation. A feeling of worthwhileness goes far toward 
the satisfaction of man. Promoting employees according 
to established standards would have the following ad- 
vantages: (a) wise use of manpower based on employee 
placement according to special talents, (b) lower opera- 
tional costs and reduction of waste by utilizing best 
qualified people in highest-level positions, (¢) high mo- 
rale because of employees’ awareness of management’s 
recognition, and (d) employee stimulation to meet stand- 
ards for higher-level positions. 

As business grows more production conscious, it is 
becoming increasingly important for management and 
white collar workers to acquire a oneness of purpose. To 
achieve this, there must be an attitude of mutual interest 
and cooperation. Each is responsible to the other. 


The Responsibility of Management 


Management is responsible to white collar workers for 
setting up definite goals and objectives of the company. 
Each employee should understand the importance of his 
job and its relation to the over-all picture. Employees 
should know what is expected of them through written 
job descriptions, job classifications, and job analysis. If 
job classifications are to be effective, they must be real- 
istic and they must be kept up to date. Management is 
responsible for equalizing ‘the work load, eliminating 
duplication of efforts. Setting up standards for promo- 
tion aids management in placing employees where they 
can be most effective. 

Through both formal and informal interviews, man- 
agers can keep workers informed of their progress and 
can make suggestions for individual improvement. Posi- 
tive leadership motivates and stimulates personnel by 
treating them as important human beings and by letting 
them know that their work is necessary and appreciated. 
Developing in each worker the strong personal incentive 
—the human will to work—is the goal of the good super- 
visor. A free flow of upward and downward communi- 
cation must be maintained to fulfill the needs of both 
management and employee. 

Workers need to know that standards for their job 
exist, what those standards are, and how they can be 
achieved. There should be a minimum-maximum salary 
range within each job classification, and the employee 
should be granted salary increases within this classifica- 
tion for work well done. When higher-classification posi- 
tions are available, promotions should be given to the 
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best qualified. It is well to maintain a policy of pro- 
moting from within the company and from outside it. A 
new employee may stimulate other office workers with 
new ideas; promoting from within aids in retaining valu- 
able employees and serves as a motivating force for those 
who wish to grow with the company. Workers will con- 
tinue to prepare themselves if they feel there is oppor- 
tunity with the company. 

The manager should serve as a good example to his 
work force. His qualifications will be observed and his 
initiative and attitude will be reflected and imitated. 
Establishment and maintenance of rapport cannot be 
stressed too greatly. Exhibiting good human relations 
in his daily contacts is extremely important. 


The Responsibility of White Collar Workers 


After the goals of an organization have been estab- 
lished, it becomes the duty of each individual employee 
to cooperate completely with his fellow workers and with 
management to attain them. The employee has to take 
certain skills into the business with him; then he is re- 
sponsible for increasing and developing those skills. 

The growth of the individual worker is generally in 
ratio to his contribution. His promotion depends on 
many different factors. The major one, of course, is the 
need for office workers at higher levels of employment. 
Theoretically, the employee who has the requisite ability, 
initiative, skills, and knowledge will continue to win pro- 
motions. In actual business situations, there must also 
be a need. At the present time, there is a real shortage 


‘of well-qualified office workers, especially executive- 


caliber secretaries. White collar employees who will take 
an active interest in the business as a whole in addition 
to their own specialized duties are much in demand. 

Winning promotions in business today entails the ac- 
quisition of a company philosophy. It should originate 
at the top-management level and should be funneled 
down through the various divisions and departments to 
each individual employee. The company-minded em- 
ployee performs the duties of his position efficiently, but 
his responsibility does not end there. He realizes that 
performing duties that will save his employer’s time 
saves his company money and makes him increasingly 
valuable. Learning how to perform efficiently the duties 
of his peers also enhances his role. 

The employee is responsible to his company for devel- 
oping certain requisites for success. They are as follows: 


The development of good personal qualities 

The development of job know-how 

The development of special skills and knowledge needed 
The utilization of general ability 

The desire for progress. 


The Development of Good Personal Qualities 


One of the most important requisites for success is 
the acquisition of a good business attitude. Some call 
it professionalism ; others label it personality or leader- 
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The employee with a future is conscientious in his work and he welcomes constructive criticism. 


ship, company-mindedness, initiative, dependability, fore- 
sight, or persistence. Regardless of the nomenclature 
that is applied, it is that intangible trait that goes far 
beyond the description of the job and, for that matter, 
beyond the call of duty The employee who has the 
quality is eareer-minded, finds his work challenging, and 
exercises much individual initiative. He is sensitive to 
the needs of those around him—especially those of his 
immediate supervisor. Through his own initiative, he 
realizes what needs to be done and performs a wide 
variety of duties without being instructed to do so. He 
understands when he can and when he cannot make de- 
cisions. While he isn’t afraid to make them and, for the 
most part, he uses good judgment, the wise employee 
does not overstep the bounds of his authority by at- 
tempting to make decisions which should be reserved 
for his employer. It is evident that his work is a very 
important part of his life, and he takes pride in working 
for his company. 

Loyalty is another important quality. Not only is be- 
ing able to keep company confidences an admirable trait 
but it is also a requisite to many positions. The em- 
ployee who seeks recognition by divulging company 
secrets should not hope to achieve satisfaction through 
business promotions. The dependable employee listens 
carefully to instructions and does the job right the first 
time. He can always be counted on to follow through. 
Since he does not trust his memory, he seldom needs the 
excuse, ‘‘T forgot.’’ 

The employee with a future is conscientious in his 
work and he welcomes constructive criticism. In his ap- 
praisal of others and in his dealings with them, he is 
fair and honest. Needless to say, he has an excellent 
punctuality and attendance record; also, he is always 
well groomed. 


The Development of Job Know-How 


Before an office worker is promoted, he should not 
only thoroughly understand and efficiently perform 
duties entailed in his current position but also he should 
have acquired as much know-how as possible in other 
jobs. For instatice, he should be able to ‘‘fill in’’ for 
others without confusion and should use every oppor- 
tunity available to him to assist his supervisor and his 
associates. The attitude ‘‘I am here to assist my super- 
visor in any and all ways’”’ will surely help him to attain 
a promotion. 


The Development of Special Skills 


Though job requirements differ, there are certain 
requisite skills and knowledges needed for all levels of 
office workers. The ability to communicate both orally 
and in writing is extremely important. For instance, in 
correspondence, the following techniques should be de- 
veloped: (a) considering the reader’s point of view, (b) 
adopting the ‘‘you’’ attitude, (c) portraying friendli- 
ness and courtesy, (d) using about the same approach 
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as in a face-to-face conversation, (e) using good gram- 
mar, (f) understanding the situation, (g) getting to the 
point immediately, and (h) being clear and concise. Cor- 
rect use of English mechanics such as capitalization is 
beneficial regardless of job classification. Also, the ability 
to put other people (employees at all levels as well as 
customers, clients, or visitors) at ease through friendly 
business conversation certainly is an asset. 

Knowing how to typewrite is a plus factor for office 
workers. True, some get by without it; but those who 
have developed this skill find it useful. Employees who 
spend a considerable amount of time at the typewriter 
should not be content with a minimum skill. They should 
strive to typewrite at a fast rate of speed with control. 
Self-competition on their own production work will do 
much for them. 

One of the main considerations for any office worker 
is, ‘‘What does the job require?’’ And then he should 
attempt to produce more. For instance, if writing short- 
hand at 100 words a minute and transcribing it at 30 
words a minute is required to handle a certain steno- 
graphic job, the employee should not be satisfied with 
that minimum. 

Most office workers find occasion to make use of skills 
and knowledge that they have acquired. Even though 
it is not used daily, how helpful is the skill on, let us 
say, the ten-key adding machine! Those who under- 
stand basic filing rules find this knowledge useful though 
few of them serve as file clerks. 


The Utilization of General Ability 


The empfoyee is responsible to management and to 
himself for using his intelligence. He should be able to 
grasp situations quickly, to adjust to new circumstances, 
and to think on his feet. Adopting the employer’s com- 
pany philosophy is a requisite to his suecess on the job. 
The ability to perform well is of little benefit to those 
who are unwilling to devote themselves wholeheartedly 
to the company cause. Conversely, those of average 
ability with a company-minded attitude are an impor- 
tant asset to the organization. 


The Desire for Progress 


The employee who desires to grow in his job will use 
all available opportunities to learn more about his job 
and his organization. He will find ways in which he can 
improve in order to help his organization reach its goals. 
A broad educational background tends to increase the 
flexibility and to widen the potential promotion scope of 
the worker. Those who desire progress should realize 
that their education (formal and informal) is a continu- 
ous process. Ordinarily, regression has set in when an 
office worker adopts the attitude that he knows “‘all.’’ 

Management must determine what it needs and what 
it can expect from its employees before a rating standard 
can be developed. Rating standards must vary accord- 
ing to the needs of different organizations. 


Standards serve as an aid in recognizing those traits which qualify an individual for promotion. 


It should be emphasized that standards serve only as 
an aid in recognizing those traits which qualify an indi- 
vidual for promotion. Well-planned standards can lead 
to objective consideration of all employees for possible 
promotion. Standards for promotion of one level of 
workers would differ somewhat from other levels. The 
following list contains many general qualities and rating 
factors which could be used in setting up standards for 
promotion : 


Personal Qualities 


Has good company and business attitude 

Is loyal and dependable 

Cooperates with superiors, peers, and subordinates 
Welcomes constructive criticism 

Displays initiative 

Is well groomed 

Has good attendance record and is punctual 

Is fair and honest 

Is flexible 


Job Know-How 


Thoroughly understands and efficiently performs present job 
Works with little supervision 

Efficiently performs various duties at peer and superior level 
Can “fill in” for others without confusion 


Skills and Knowledges 


Has well-developed skills needed 
Continues to develop skills and acquire knowledge for self- 
improvement and for increased efficiency to company 


General Ability 


Uses intelligence and good judgment 

Is alert; grasps the situation quickly 

Adjusts easily to new situations 

Can think on his feet 

Has ability, confidence, and initiative to make wise decisions 
Has adopted employer’s company philosophy 


Progressive 

Is company-minded and inspires others to be so 

Exerts leadership qualities in line with company goals 

Gets personal satisfaction from performance of job 

Is production conscious and inspires others to be so 

Inspires quality of teamwork, cooperation, and unity in others 

Understands, believes in, and promotes company philosophy 

Has learned as much as he possibly can about the company 
as a whole 

Realizes the importance of his own continuous formal and 
informal education 

Is aware of business conditions and trends in general and 
also of those within his company 


Job Aspirations 

Prepares for long career with company 

Fulfillment of personal goals and objectives will enhance 

employee’s value and will promote the company. 

These qualities used in considering personnel for pro- 
motion can be evaluated by establishing some sort of 
point system or merely by noting the strong points and 
weak points of the employee along with suggestions for 
improvement and recommendations for promotion. ## 


In-Service Programs for Office Employees 


Can a business be better than the people it employs? 
Some believe it cannot. They believe that persons who 
are properly prepared for the work they are to do make 
the difference between success or failure of a business 
enterprise. One may not agree entirely with this point 
of view, but there is no question that inadequately pre- 
pared employees are a drag on an organization. A goal 
of personnel administration in business, industry, and 
government is to employ satisfactory, productive work- 
ers. Persons inadequately trained cannot give satisfac- 
tory production. One of the tasks of personnel man- 
agers, therefore, is to provide means of developing the 
men and women they employ. 
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The term office employees covers a wide range of posi- 
tions. Purely speaking, it can apply to anyone who 
works in an office from the chairman of the board down 
to the messenger boy. As used in this article, office em- 
ployees does not include managers or administrators. 
The programs discussed are those maintained for offive 
clerical employees, the word clerical being used to iden- 
tify office production workers as separate from man- 
agers. Managers plan, organize, and control the activi- 
ties of an enterprise ; office production workers (clerical 
employees) implement the work of managers, particu- 
larly through recordkeeping and information processing. 
Stenographers, file operators, office machine operators, 
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receptionists, tabulating equipment operators, typists, 
bookkeepers, and messengers are included in this classifi- 
cation. 


Shortage of Clerical Workers 


The shortage of well-prepared office clerical workers 
has been felt keenly throughout the United States for 
the last 10 or 15 years. Several reasons are given for 
the shortage: 

1. More and more office workers are needed to run our 

economy. 

2. We are employing persons born during low birth rate 

years, late ’30’s and early ’40’s. 

3. Office work today is handled primarily by women. 

4. In a time of economic plenty such as this nation has 

known for the past 10 or 15 years, more persons are 
going to college and seeking education for positions with 
more prestige and opportunity than the production-type 
office position affords. 
The publie schools are emphasizing general education and 
are using vocational courses as dumping grounds which 
naturally makes it difficult to maintain office production 
standards. The problem is further complicated as teach- 
ers of office education, faced with decreasing enrollments 
in various office skill courses, try to make the courses 
easier. 

6. Many office positions have lost prestige. Office work is 
considered to be “routine.” To some extent, the prevalent 
idea is that one can always get an office job and, unfor- 
tunately, as the results of the shortage are felt more, this 
is true. Business employs almost anyone who expresses 
a desire to work in an office and undertakes to prepare 
the unskilled. 


On 


In-Service Programs 


What can in-service instruction for office clerical em- 
ployees accomplish? Why is it necessary? If properly 
handled, office in-service training can improve clerical 
production, improve the quality of the work, lower costs, 
facilitate the work of management, build employee mo- 
rale, improve customer relations, improve the business, 
and improve communications throughout. Such results 
can be achieved by trying to change the attitudes of em- 
ployees as well as to increase their business knowledges 
and develop their office skills. In-service programs help 
prepare the inadequately qualified beginning employees, 
prepare others for better job performance, acquaint 
them with the philosophy, organization, and products of 
the company, and prepare them for promotion. If sue- 
cessful, in-service programs generally upgrade office em- 
ployees. They provide a basis for objective evaluation 
of the initiative of an employee and for promoting em- 
ployees. They give everyone the same chance to groom 
for promotion. To some extent, they help to eliminate 
basing promotions on favoritism. The incentive for 
learning and self-improvement is real and herein lies an 
advantage of in-service instruction over instruction given 
at the high school level. 

There are various types of in-service programs. Some 
are short and intensive (one or two days, all day), 
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In-service programs generally upgrade office employees. 


whereas others meet only once a week. Some are de- 
signed to meet a specific need for designated employees ; 
others are general and available to all. Types of pro- 
grams can be classified as (a) education through office 
manuals, (b) on-the-job instruction, (¢) instruction in 
company classes, and (d) courses offered by outside 
organizations. 

1. Education Through Manuals. Manuals can be about 
the company, company rules, fringe benefits, or company 
products. They can describe specific office procedures. 
Procedures manuals are sometimes referred to as SOPs 
(standard operating procedures). Having employees 
themselves prepare standard practice manuals is an 
effective way of getting them to study the contents. For 
this reason, one of the banks in Detroit has a committee 
of employees revise its correspondence manual almost 
annually. Another type of ‘‘manual’’ is a booklet. Sev- 
eral national agencies such as The Dartnell Corporation, 
Good Reading Rack Service, and the National Research 
Bureau supply business with a syndicated series of 
booklets to which a company subscribes. 

2. On-the-Job Instruction. Instruction on the job can 
be given at any time and may be specific or general, de- 
pending on the need and purpose. A vestibule or induc- 
tion program is one type. It emphasizes information 
which helps orient new employees. The content may be 
general information about the company or may involve 
intensive skill building to bring an employee’s perform- 
ance to a required standard. 

To a large extent, on-the-job instruction is a continu- 
ing process and is handled through the supervisor. Any 
special on-the-job training units which might be devel- 
oped through the personnel department should be re- 
viewed with supervisors and their cooperation sought in 
following up on the program. 

Due to the shortage of qualified stenographers, some 
companies employ persons who do not have the necessary 
skill requirement and put them into a central steno- 
graphic pool where they are given ‘‘on-the-job’’ instruc- 
tion for quality performance. As they qualify, they are 
assigned to stenographic and even secretarial posts 
throughout the organization. Sometimes it takes two 
years to develop an all-round secretary. The centralized 
pool is, therefore, an instruction center as well as an 
office service unit. 

Another type of on-the-job training which overlaps 
somewhat with training offered by outside organizations 
(Type d) is cooperative training. Encouraged nation- 
ally through the George-Deen and George-Barden Acts 
of Congress, monies were distributed to state depart- 
ments of education to encourage the development of 
practical education—part-time attendance at school and 
part-time employment. Some of the courses are tailor- 
made to meet the immediate needs of the part-time job; 
all are directed and coordinated by a qualified and job- 
wise teacher employed by the schools. Administered in 
most states primarily as a terminal program (senior 
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year, although some colleges also conduct co-op pro- 
grams), the arrangement in effect hand-grooms a student 
for employment in a particular company. The only 
thing the company is required to do is ‘‘cooperate.’’ It 
does not even have to guarantee to employ the student 
after graduation. 

3. Instruction in Company Classes. To supplement 
on-the-job training to upgrade employees generally, and 
to prepare them for promotion, more intensive prepara- 
tion than that given on a specific job is necessary. Most 
companies turn, therefore, to classroom methods. The 
scope of the course varies widely. One company lists the 
following courses for its office clerical employees: type- 
writing, dictation, business English, spelling and vocabu- 
lary, office machines, filing, mathematics, accounting, 
organization, and office procedures. Classes are con- 
ducted on the premises and various arrangements are 
made to compensate for the time involved. In addition, 
employees hear discussions of company problems and 
activities by representatives of various departments and 
levels of management. The General Motors Institute of 
Technology (Flint, Michigan) at one time maintained 
a complete curriculum such as might be found in any 
regular school of business including accounting, eco- 
nomics, finance, statistics, and business law. 

At the University of Michigan where some 700 ‘‘ office 
girls’’ are employed throughout the campus, a super- 
visor of in-service programs for clerical employees is 
attached to the University’s personnel office. His job is 
to maintain a series of regular skill building and job per- 
formance improvement classes for these employees, to 
conduct a one-day instructional conference for them once 
a year, and to assist in their progress however else he 
ean. The regular courses meet one hour each day for 
five to seven weeks on company time. One of the courses 
contains the following’ topics: care of the typewriter, 
letter and envelope format, carbon packs and multiple 
copies, erasures and corrections, cards and labels, chain 
feeding, business and personnel forms, manuscript writ- 
ing, tabulations, interdepartmental communications, 
changing ribbons, role as an office employee at the uni- 
versity, job attitudes, telephone techniques, receiving 
office callers, filing, sources of information, grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling. 

One company discovered that if it employed a girl 
who typed 25 or 30 words a minute accurately, she could 
increase her speed considerably with a little special in- 
struction. It is easier, this company concluded, to in- 
crease an accurate typist’s speed than to train a fast 
typist to become more accurate. The company includes 
the following drills for personnel not up to company 
standards: alternating finger exercises, finger streneth- 
ening, a reloeation of keys, balanced-hand word exer- 
cises, rhythm, concentration, alphabetic words and sen- 
tences, and speed building. Each girl also spends con- 
siderable time on straight-copy typewriting, practicing 
about 30 hours the first week. This time is equal to 
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about six weeks of typewriting practice in the average 
high school class of one hour a day. Here is a progress 
table for an employee in this program: 


Monday 37 WAM Thursday 48 WAM 
Tuesday . 38 WAM Friday 53 WAM 
Wednesday .. . 46 WAM 


In this company, the room adjoining the steno pool is 
used for this special instruction so that the pool super- 
visor can handle both groups.! Most companies seem to 
agree that a typewriting speed of 50 words a minute 
and a shorthand writing ability of between 80 and 100 
words a minute is satisfactory. 

Most companies provide textbooks and other materials 
used by employees enrolled in company sponsored 
courses. Attendance is not required although it is some- 
times strongly recommended because an employee’s job 
may depend on additional training. Instruction is gen- 
erally given by a supervisor, senior employee, or repre- 
sentative from personnel; outside professional teachers 
are rarely brought in to teach these courses because they 
do not know the specific problems, practices, and vocabu- 
lary of the company involved. Most companies like to 
have their courses deal with specific situations which 
result from the experience of the company itself. 

4. Courses Offered by Outside Organizations. Courses 
offered by outside organizations (schools, professional 
associations) are a means of supplementing a company’s 
educational program. To encourage employees to par- 
ticipate in outside ‘‘courses,’? many companies reim- 
burse those who have completed a course (tuition and 
textbooks) which they judge to be pertinent to profes- 
sional development, provided the grade was not less than 
a C. One company reimburses 100 percent for an A, 80 
percent for a B, and 50 percent for a C. For grades below 
C, reimbursement was not made. The course must, of 
course, be in line with the employee’s work and be 
studied at an approved school. Some companies set a 
maximum of $100 a year per individual to discourage 
people who might try to carry too many courses at night 
while working full time. 

Believing that an educated employee is more likely to 
be a happy one, some large corporations provide a coun- 
seling service through their personnel departments and 
help employees plan an educational program that looks 
into possible promotional opportunities within the com- 
pany as well as to personal growth and satisfaction. 

It is common practice to send promising personnel to 
conferences or workshops at company expense. This is 
particularly true of middle management personnel al- 
though it is followed here and there for qualified “cleri- 
eal’’ operatives, particularly office service department 
supervisors and top level secretaries. Such conferences 
are conducted annually by the many business profes- 
sional associations; for example, the Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association, the American Management Associa- 


1Weld, Christopher M., editor. Ofice Manager’s Handbook. Chicago: 
The Dartnell Corporation, 1958. p. 247-48. 
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tion, the National Office Management Association, the 
American Records Management Association, and various 
accounting associations. The annual conventions of these 
associations always include two or three days of pro- 
fessional meetings in addition to special educational pro- 
grams developed during the year. Universities also con- 
duct special programs for such groups, particularly dur- 
ing the summer. Harvard University has for some time 
conducted short programs for management. At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the School of Business Administra- 
tion regularly develops summer programs for bank ex- 
ecutives, hospital insurance representatives, and con- 
ducts an executive development program. These pro- 
grams are in session four to six weeks, and employees 
are enrolled by their companies as full-time students 
for an entire program. 


Surely one of the first things to impress one as he 
reads about in-service educational activities within busi- 
ness, industry, and government, even when discussed in 
a summary fashion as in this article, is the extent and 
generosity involved. Our American faith in education 
seems to be reaffirmed—resubscribed to by business. The 
reader should also observe that business is today itself 
in the business of education. In a country committed to 
the ideal of public education for all, with countless dol- 
lars and man hours spent annually to provide it, one 
wonders whether this is good or bad. The writer inter- 
prets it to mean that the public schools are unable to 
do it all. It further means that business educators, if 
they want maximum results, should make every effort 
possible to work with business in developing in-service 
programs. 


Standards and Qualifications for Office Employees 


In today’s fast-moving and sometimes perplexing 
world of business, many changes are taking place. These 
changes are evolutionary in character in many instances, 
but at other times the changes appear to be revolution- 
ary. The ability of a businessman to sense a trend or 
movement is probably as important as the ability to ad- 
just his business to the new trend or movement. Both 
are essential if his business is to be successful. 

Business education in the secondary schools needs as 
never before to pursue intimate communication with 
business. Changes in business practices and procedures 
can be effected more smoothly, and business education 
will be much more effective in providing properly pre- 
pared personnel for business if communication between 
the two is kept open. Businessmen and educators can 
become a team, therefore, and as they are able to help 
each other understand the ‘‘next play,’’ the ‘‘ball will 
be moved down the field.’’ 

Business teachers have long been interested in provid- 
ing businessmen with the kind of employees who can 
best assist the businessman in accomplishing his mission. 
Too often the teachers have had to use businessmen’s 
description of the kinds of persons needed that was for- 
mulated too many years ago to be of maximum value at 
present. 

All of us can recall in telephone conversations with 
medical doctors words like these, ‘‘ You better come on 
down to the office and let me see you.’’ Most medical 
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doctors hesitate, and correctly so, to treat a person whom 
they cannot see. Business teachers, however, have been 
expected and some have blithely accepted the challenge 
to prepare students for business without adequate knowl- 
edge of businessmen’s expectations. To harmonize these, 
the businessman’s need for adequately prepared person- 
nel and the business teacher’s desire to assist business- 
men, the business teacher must develop an adequate per- 
ception of the kind of persons needed in business and 
how those persons can be educated for business. 
Recently a questionnaire survey was conducted involv- 
ing 18 business firms in Jacksonville, Florida, employing 
approximately 3,100 office workers. The purpose of this 
survey was to help business teachers, particularly in the 
Jacksonville area, to clarify some of their instructional 
goals. Specifically, the survey requested the following 
data about each firm: (a) name of company and type 
of business; (b) number of office employees in each of 
the following categories or classifications: secretary, 
stenographer, typist, clerk, bookkeeper, office machine 
operator, receptionist, others not specified; and (ce) for 
each of the job classifications, data were requested re- 
garding formal educational background desired, skills 
appropriate to each job, and a description of the personal 
qualities which contribute to the employee’s effectiveness 
but which are difficult to state in measurable units. 
The following types of businesses provided data re- 
garding their personnel practices: office equipment and 
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Most businessmen expect applicants for beginning office jobs to have at least completed high school. 


supply dealers, oil company distributors, insurance of- 
fices, telephone office, real estate and mortgage office, and 
municipal offices. 

So that you can follow the survey results more easily, 
an analysis of the data by job classification is presented. 
Finally, reflective comments will be made regarding the 
survey generally. 

Secretary. This job classification was reported to exist 
in all of the 18 firms that supplied data. <A total of 139 
persons or slightly less than 5 percent of the 3,100 office 
employees included in the survey were classified as sec- 
retaries. Most of the 18 firms reported over 29 secre- 
taries each. In proportion to the total number of office 
employees, those in the ‘‘secretary’’ classification are 
quite small. No attempt was made in the questionnaire 
to describe employees in any particular job classification. 
Each firm, therefore, was free to use its own definition 
which could affect the validity of such a study. The 
likelihood, however, that widely divergent definitions 
were used by the various firms is not great enough to 
cause major concern. 

Most of the firms reporting indicated they expected 
not less than completion of high school for a secretary, 
but nearly one-half of the firms indicated at least one 
year of college or business school beyond high school. 
Only one firm required college graduation for secre- 
tarial positions. 

Generally, a secretary is thought to be a person who 
has the skills of a stenographer which include shorthand, 
but only six of the 18 firms indicated a shorthand 
requirement for their secretaries. Shorthand dictation 
speed desired by those six firms ranged from ‘‘shorthand 
and dictation’’ to 120 words a minute. Four firms re- 
quired 100 words a minute or more in shorthand dicta- 
tion. Since only one firm indicated the requirement of 
machine transcription, one ‘must conclude that either the 
definition of a secretary was not common to all firms 
reporting or the information submitted by them regard- 
ing standards was incomplete. 

Twelve of the 18 firms reporting indicated that 
they had some kind of standard for typewriting per- 
formance. Of those reporting specific speed require- 
ments, five stated speeds in the range of 45-65 words a 
minute. This, again, is a standard which is capable of 
considerable interpretation. The determination of net 
words a minute was not uniformly determined in the 
18 firms. 

Generally, then, the firms reporting seemed to expect 
an applicant for a secretarial position to have at least 
completed high school and where possible they would 
prefer applicants with one or two years college educa- 
tion. The typewriting speed desired by most firms for 
secretaries was about 50-60 words a minute, and the 
shorthand dictation speed desired was about 100-120 
words a minute. 

Stenographer. One-half of the 18 firms reporting indi- 
cated some employees classified as stenographers. These 
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nine firms reported a total of 107 stenographers, or 
slightly more than three percent of the total of 3,100 
employees were classified as stenographers. 

The educational standards expected of stenographers 
seemed to be slightly below that expected of secretaries 
which is normal expectation. A minimum of high school 
graduation was expected by most firms of their stenog- 
raphers, whereas secretaries were expected to have at 
least completed high school and, in several instances, 
should have completed some college work. 

Stenographers are expected to have a typewriting 
speed of 45-50 words a minute and be able to take short- 
hand dictation at 90-100 words a minute. Both these 
expectations are slightly below expectations of a secre- 
tary. 

Typist. A total of 173 persons or slightly over 5 per- 
cent of the 3,100 employees in the 18 firms were classified 
as typists. 

Completion of high school was the minimum level of 
education expected except in rare instances. A typewrii- 
ing speed of 40-50 words a minute seemed to be the most 
commonly expected skill in typewriting. 

Clerk. By far the greatest proportion of employees 
reported by the 18 firms were in the ‘‘clerk’’ classifica- 
tion. Slightly more than 50 percent of all office em- 
ployees reported were clerks. It is true that most of 
them were reported by insurance companies, but a total 
of 12 of the 18 firms reported ‘‘clerk’’ as a job classifica- 
tion. 

Practically all firms indicated high school graduation 
as the minimum educational level for clerks. Other 
specific requirements were varied. For example, em- 
phasis in some firms was placed on legible handwriting, 
aptitude in mathematics, knowledge of accounting and 
office machines, general office experience, and typewrit- 
ing. There seems to be a requirement that a person to 
be employed as a clerk have not less than average learn- 
ing ability. Some firms administer a clerical aptitude 
test and use this test result as an indication of a person’s 
likelihood of success as a clerk. 

Bookkeeper. Very few or a total of only 28 employees 
in a total of 3,100 (less than 1 percent) were classified 
as bookkeepers. A calculated guess would be that the 
classification ‘‘bookkeeper’’ has given way to either 
‘‘elerk’’ or an outright accountant. 

Those firms reporting bookkeepers indicated a mini- 
mum educational level of high school graduation. Sev- 
eral firms, however, desired two years of college or busi- 
ness school as the minimum educational level for book- 
keepers. 

Office Machine Operator. Nearly 9 percent, or 265 out 
of a total of 3,100 employees reported, were classified as 
‘‘office machine operators.’’ This classification was ex- 
ceeded in number of employees by only one other classi- 
fication which was ‘‘clerk.’’ Nine, or one-half, of the 
firms reporting showed some employees in this classifica- 
tion. These office machine operators used a variety of 
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machines ranging from the ten-key adding machine to 
the automatic tabulating equipment. 

Several firms reported that the office machine operator 
could learn how to operate a particular machine on the 
job, but they preferred their employees have some basic 
instruction on office machines while in high school or 
business school. 

Generally, high school graduation is the minimum 
educational level expected of office machine operators 
by employers. Several firms desired these operators 
possess also the ability to typewrite. 


Receptionist. About one-half of the firms reporting 
included employees listed as ‘‘receptionist.’’ The total 
number of receptionists would be small because of the 
nature of their work. Some of those classified as secre- 
taries undoubtedly perform many duties of receptionists 
quite frequently. Again, a typist might be considered 
a receptionist by some and a typist by others. 

The minimum educational background expected of 
receptionists is high school graduation. A few firms 
require a typewriting skill of over 50 words a minute. 
In addition, aptitude in mathematics and clerical oceu- 
pations was considered by some to be important. 


Other Office Employees. The classifications of office 
employees already noted and discussed account for 76 
percent of the 3,100 office employees in the 18 reporting 
firms. The additional 24 percent or 744 persons were 
listed in the classification ‘‘others.’’ Of these 744 em- 
ployees, 641 employees were reported by a single large 
insurance firm. These 641 employees included super- 
visors, technicians, and administrative office personnel. 
A study of the employees reported in this miscellaneous 
classification would seem to indicate that the work per- 
formed by them is of a highly technical nature and 
would hardly be available to beginning office employees. 
For the purpose of this report, therefore, a discussion 
of the educational background and skills required and 
personal qualities desired will be omitted. 


Educational Background and Skills 


Almost without exception, businessmen, according to 
the 18 firms reporting in this study, expect applicants 
for beginning office jobs to have at least completed high 
school. A few firms noted their hope for persons with 
two years college or business school education who apply 
for the higher-level office positions. 

For the positions of secretary, stenographer, typist, 
clerk, office machine operator, and receptionist, some 
typewriting skill is expected. Secretaries and stenog- 
raphers are generally required to have a typewriting 
competence of 60-65 words a minute. Typists are ex- 
pected to show a typewriting competency of 50-60 words 
a minute. The employers who desired their clerks, office 
machine operators, and receptionists to have some skill 
in typewriting, were willing to accept a rate as low as 
35 words a minute. 
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Competency in shorthand expected of secretaries is 
stated as slightly above 100 words a minute in dictation. 
For stenographers the required rate is slightly less than 
100 words a minute. 

These data regarding the various specific skills ex- 
pected of beginning office employees are somewhat diffi- 
cult to interpret. Most notable are the skills of type- 
writing and shorthand. The procedures and materials 
used to measure an office employee’s skill are very im- 
portant. To report that secretaries are generally ex- 
pected to typewrite at the rate of 60 words a minute 
and to take shorthand dictation at 100 words a minute 
leaves the questions of how computed and with what 
materials unanswered. Does the typewriting rate refer 
to straight copy with or without tabulations or does it 
refer to a production rate in which several different 
typewriting problems are included? 

This is to say that the typewriting speed rates and 
the shorthand dictation rates obtained in this study are 
useful only as a general indicator of the level of skill 
actually desired by business firms. It is evident from 
the data secured in tnis study that different firms used 
various kinds of testing materials in both typewriting 
and shorthand. Apparently typewriting and shorthand 
tests administered by business firms included in this 
study tend to measure a relatively narrow aspect of the 
person’s ability to cope with typewriting problems and 
shorthand transcription difficulties. 


Personal Qualities of Employees 


The employers represented by the 3,100 office em- 
ployees reported in this study apparently place much 
emphasis upon personal qualities of employees. The 
various firms listed a total of some 30 personal qualities 
that should characterize their employees. Through the 
process of grouping and then choosing only the ones 
mentioned most frequently, the following would appear 
to be most important: cooperative spirit, loyalty, pride 
in personal appearance and work, self-reliance, ambition, 
and punctuality. Lists similar to this one have been 
submitted previously on numerous occasions by various 
individuals and groups. The significance of this fact is 
primarily in the repetition with which it reoceurs. Busi- 
nessmen are saying over and over again that those in- 
tangible, unmeasurable human traits are vitally impor- 
tant in office employees. 

The implications for business and business education 
are many: 

1. The need for improved communication between the 
businessman and the business educator is even more 
critical than expected before analyzing the data in this 
study. Evidence of this fact is shown by lack of a com- 
mon understanding regarding the skills in typewriting 
and shorthand expected by employers. There appears 
to be little uniformity in the businessmen’s approach to 
measuring skills in the two areas of shorthand and type- 
writing. Finally, the businessman and the business edu- 
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Representatives of business are eager to discuss recruitment standards with business teachers. 


cator seem to be following different approaches to deter- 
mine competency in these two skills. 

2. The need for businessmen and business educators 
to get together and work cooperatively to improve busi- 
ness education is obvious. This procedure is being ac- 
tively pursued in some communities and all persons 
concerned have reaped benefits. 

3. Businessmen through chapters of the National 
Office Management Association and business educators 
through the United Business Education Association have 
cooperated for many years in a testing program known 
as the National Business Entrance Tests. These tests 
or refinements therefrom would seem to be appropriate 
as a basis for developing some uniformity between busi- 
ness and education relative to testing materials and in- 
terpretation of results. A joint effort by the businessman 
and by the business educator could go far in making 
known to business and education the potential in such 
a testing program. 

Business teachers could take the initiative in this 
matter and expand the acquaintanceship of businessmen 
with the National Business Entrance Tests. A specimen 
set of the National Business Entrance Tests is available 
from the UBEA Headquarters Office in Washington, 
D.C. 

4. Business educators need to re-examine their teach- 
ing to determine whether adequate emphasis is being 


Standards of Recruitment 


Representatives of business are eager to discuss re- 
cruitment standards with business teachers. Although 
individual statements of office managers and personnel 
directors vary in accordance with their employment 
needs, business standards for recruitment of office work- 
ers in Nashville, Tennessee, can be classified as follows: 
(a) vocational competencies in general clerical, steno- 
graphic, and bookkeeping areas; (b) fundamental skills 
such as arithmetic, writing, and spelling; and (ce) per- 
sonal qualities. 

Even though most office managers and personnel direc- 
tors expressed the hope of securing more and better 
qualified beginning office workers, not all prospective 
employers have specific recruitment standards. Most 
directors of personnel administer a typewriting test to 
applicants; some administer stenographic, clerical, busi- 
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given to development of the personal qualities of poten- 
tial business office employees. This suggestion is particu- 
larly relevant because of the emphasis accorded personal 
qualities by businessmen. As one stated it recently, ‘‘I 
want an employee who will be willing and happy to 
claim her association with my business.’’ 

Loyalty and a sense of belonging or a desire to be asso- 
ciated with a particular firm is no doubt difficult to 
attain in many office jobs because of the high rate of 
turnover of office employees. Many young girls who 
begin working in an office soon after graduation from 
high school probably see this experience as a ‘‘ waiting 
period’’ preceding marriage and rearing a family. Both 
the business teacher and the businessman should, there- 
fore, strive diligently to impress this personal quality 
as they teach and counsel young girls. A second personal 
quality which, when combined with loyalty, seems to de- 
seribe an ideal employee is responsibility. 

5. Perhaps business teacher education should concern 
itself with the problem of acquainting teachers and pro- 
spective teachers with what business expects of its office 
employees. Then as teachers go into the classroom, ‘‘a 
little bit of business’’ would go with them. 

Yes, with the aid of businessmen and with intelligent 
effort on the part of teachers, business standards or 
qualifications for office employees can be known and 
appropriately interpreted. ## 


for Office Employees 


by CHARLES G. NIX 
West End High School, Nashville, Tennessee 


ness aptitude, and interest tests; and all consider strong- 
ly the records made in the elassroom. 


Production Standards 


Forty correct words a minute will meet the minimum 
requirement in most Nashville offices for the beginning 
typist. Forty words a minute in typewriting is mean- 
ingless unless the method of scoring the test is under- 
stood. One personnel director, for example, uses a test 
that consists of two parts—a seven-minute straight-copy 
writing, and a three-minute writing which includes num- 
bers and symbols. Is that all? No! One typographical 
error or departure from the original copy is penalized 
one error. The total number of five-stroke words, minus 
one for each error, divided by the number of minutes 
consumed in taking the examination, results in his cwaM. 
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Employers are interested in talking with people who have in mind a particular position. 


One of the larger religious companies that publishes 
religious literature reports two sets of standards for be- 
ginning typists. The personnel director in this company 
administers a five-minute typewriting test consisting of 
straight copy. Numbers and symbols are incidental to 
the test. When the total number of words typewritten 
is computed, the applicant is penalized one word for 
each error in the copy. Forty words a minute with two 
or three errors in the total examination qualifies the 
applicant for further consideration for employment as 
a beginning typist. Using the same computation, but 
raising the words a minute to 55 with no more than 
seven or eight errors in the total examination, qualified 
this applicant for further consideration as a senior 
typist. 

Personnel directors in some of the larger companies 
employing around 500 office workers, are quick to point 
out that they do have shorthand and transcription re- 
quirements with accompanying standards. In one large 
insurance company, for the beginning office worker with- 
out work experience, dictation on unfamiliar material is 
given at 80 words a minute for five minutes. This ma- 
terial consists of copies of three letters previously used 
in the conduct of this company’s routine business com- 
munication. The applicant is allowed 30 minutes in 
which to transcribe the dictated material. The appli- 
cant is considered to ‘‘pass’’ if he makes no more than 
eight errors when compared with the original letters. 
Any departure from the perfect example is an error. 
(Paragraphing, punctuation, and letter style are dic- 
tated.) This standard indicates 98 percent accuracy in 
transcription; or to put it another way, allowing 2 per- 
cent error. 

A personnel director of a large banking institution 
states that his company dictates one letter averaging 90 
to 100 words in one minute. They do not time the tran- 
scription and they score the transcribed letter as good, 
fair, or poor transcription. 

One large chemical corporation depends upon oral 
transcription when testing applicants for office positions. 
They dictate one letter averaging about 140 words at 
‘‘office rate’’ dictation, and the applicant is required to 
read the dictated matter back immediately. To qualify 
as passing, the applicant must not make over two or 
three errors in his reading. 


Other Production Standards 


Generally speaking, employers do not have recruit- 
ment standards when considering applicants for posi- 
tions as bookkeepers, records management clerks, office 
machine operators, and the like. No tests are given to 
applicants for jobs in bookkeeping, filing, or for oper- 
ating a key-driven calculator or key-punch machine. 

Raw skill in one of the special areas just mentioned is 
not sufficient to meet recruitments. .These special skills 
are taught as a part of in-service instruction programs. 
The fundamental skills of reading, writing, and arith- 
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metic, when regarded favorably by the interviewing 
agent, will help the beginning office worker get the job. 


Personality Traits 


Nashville businessmen rarely complain about a begin- 
ning worker’s inability to produce mailable copy from 
dictation or about the words a minute written by typists. 
When interviewing ‘‘Patty’’ as a prospective employee, 
their chief concern is her expressed interest in their com- 
pany, her poise, her ability to dress appropriately, and 
her desire to secure a position in which she will please 
and be pleased. 

To capture these impressions, personnel directors have 
required that ‘‘Patty’’ shall have completed two forms 
—the general information or application blank and the 
physical record or physician’s report. During the inter- 
view, the personality appraisal form is completed by the 
interviewing agent. The applicant makes her first im- 
pression by the degree of accurateness or the lack of it 
when she completed the application blank. Without ex- 
ception, businessmen attach great importance to legi- 
bility and completeness of this business instrument. 
Writing and spelling are considered necessary skills and 
businessmen are alert to these proficiencies in the recruit- 
ment process. A carelessly completed application blank 
with items of information lacking, misspelled words, or 
evasive answers are significant weaknesses which form 
standards of employment. 

The two lines on the general application blank which 
personnel directors weigh very heavily in their evalu- 
ation of the prospective employee are: Why are you 
applying to our company for a position? and, What type 
of work are you applying for? Answers to these spe- 
cific questions will certainly be raised at the time of the 
personal interview. As the applicant defends his an- 
swers, it affords the interviewing agent ample oppor- 
tunity to make certain deductions and to mark strengths 
or weaknesses along the scale of the personality appraisal 
form. Employers are interested in talking with people 
who have in mind a particular position; they have little 
time for the person who is looking for a job. When an- 
swering the question of which job, personnel directors 
are able to appraise the candidate’s confidence, self- 
assertiveness, attention to details, and capacity for mak- 
ing decisions. These personal characteristics, when de- 
veloped and carried to the interview, will help get the 
job! 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


How Professional Are You? 


Teaching today is considered one of our most impor- 
tant professions. In fact, is there any group whose work 
is more vital to the future of America than that of the 
teaching profession ? 

Through the classrooms of today pass the citizens of 
tomorrow. The ideals, attitudes, and actions of these 
youngsters are determined to a considerable degree by 
the type of education they receive. The key person in 
the whole educative process is the classroom teacher. 
‘*Good teachers are not born good teachers; they achieve 
the honored position through proper preparation and 
experience.’”! 

Perhaps now is a good time to check on your own 
growth and development. Has this school year been a 
good one for you professionally? Do you have immediate 
plans for the summer, as well as long range plans, that 
will improve your professional stature? Let’s look to- 
gether at the following relationships. How will you 
measure up? 


You and Your Students. The sole reason for the existence 
of our schools is to benefit the students. Our product is 
the student. Of course, it is much more difficult for the 
educational system to turn out a ‘‘finished’’ product 
than it is for a manufacturing concern. Some of the 
goals of education are somewhat intangible and their 
achievement is difficult to measure. We have many dif- 
ferent types of students with varying abilities which 
makes our job of ‘‘producing’’ more difficult than it is 
for a business concern. Notwithstanding these problems 
and difficulties, the major concern of those in the profes- 
sion of teaching has to be with the student—the heart 


of the educational system. 


In your relationships with students, Yes 
do you... or No 
1. Try to find out the capacities and abilities of your 

students in order to help them achieve to the 

maximum of their potential? 
2. Individualize students in your teaching and pro- © 

vide opportunities for democratic participation? — 
3. Create an atmosphere of friendliness in the class- 

room ? 
4. Attempt to help your students achieve in out-of- 
class activities as well as those within the class- 
Avoid the use of sareasm or ridicule? =. 
Respect the opinions expressed by your students? _. 
Make a constant effort to improve your methods 
of teaching and understanding your students? 


1Spears, Harold. Principles of Teaching. New York: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1951. p. 24. 
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You and Your Community. Only a cursory glance at the 
educational literature will reveal the tremendous im- 
portance attached to effective school-community relation- 
ships. The business teacher has a key role to fill in this 
connection. Few teachers have the ready-made oppor- 
tunities for making community contacts that exist for 
the business teacher by the very nature of his position 
and education. Are you making the most of these oppor- 
tunities ? 
In your relationships with the community, Yes 
do you... or No 
1. Use the community as your business laboratory? 
2. Participate in community activities, both those 

directly concerned and those not directly con- 

cerned with your profession? pied 
3. Contribute of your time and money to worthwhile 

community drives, such as those for the United 

Fund, Community Chest, and church budget? 
4. Try to exemplify to the publie the best qualities 

of a business teacher? 
5. Feel that you are a real part of the community 

and that itis your community? 


You and Your Co-Workers. The successful accomplishment 
of the objectives of the business department will hinge 
to a considerable degree upon harmonious and effective 
relations with the administration and other departments 
in the school. Nothing seems to have quite the deleterious 
effect upon a school system as does interdepartmental 
bickering and jealousies. 


In your relationships with your fellow workers, Yes 
do you... or No 
1. Recognize and commend colleagues upon success- 
ful accomplishments? 
2. Have a respectful attitude toward the subject mat- 
ter and work of other departments? 
3. Support the policies and programs of your prin- 
cipal and superintendent? 
4. Avoid unkind gossip and criticism of your ecol- 
5. Refrain from blaming the previous teacher for in- 
adequate preparation of your students, especially 
in advanced shorthand and typewriting? jaeiplbes 
6. Respect your contract obligations? = 


You and Your Profession. The ambitious business teacher 
will enhance his professional stature through participa- 
tion and work within the teaching profession. He will 
join hands with others in the profession in constantly 
guarding and improving the work and standards of 
teaching in general and business teaching in particular. 
Ilis activities should not only contribute to the welfare 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


of the profession as a whole but to his present and future 
effectiveness in the classroom. 


In your teacher-profession relationships, Yes 

do you... or No 

1. Keep yourself informed of the best practices in 
the field? 

2. Systematically read general education and gen- 
eral information material? 

3. Belong willingly to your local, state, and national 
education associations? 

4. Contribute of your time and talent to at least two 
professional business organizations? 

5. Attend and participate in the professional con- 

ferences, forums, and conventions that are avail- 

able to you? 

Do some professional writing for publication? 

Constantly try to dignify the profession? 

Encourage able and sincere individuals to enter the 

teaching profession? 


You and Yourself. An occasional searching self-analysis 
is necessary for any teacher. You may be surprised at 
what an objective ‘‘look-in’’ will reveal. 


Do you... or No 

1. Reeognize your strengths and your weaknesses, 

constantly trying to build upon your strong points 

and minimize the weak ones? 

Exemplify to your students and associates per- 

sonal, as well as professional, qualities of a high 

order? 

3. Guard against falling into that well-known “teach- 
ers’ rut” that is fatal to all creative and critical 
thinking? 

4. Consistently try to improve your relationships 
with your students, your community, your co- 
workers, and your profession? 


bo 


How did you measure up? If you answered yes to 
most of the preceding questions, you are undoubtedly 
an excellent business teacher. If there were some areas 
in which you found it necessary to answer no, then these 
areas can furnish a challenge for you in your future 
professional growth and development. Any profession 
that is as vital and paramount to the future of our 
country as is ‘‘ours’’ certainly deserves the best that we 
ean give it. ## 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


“June 12 to September 1, 1961” 
A complete twelve weeks of study 


Accounting 
Business Education 
Business Management 


and Personnel 
Finance & Real Estate 
International Trade 
Marketing G Transportation 


The purpose of this program is to offer teach- 
ers of business subjects an opportunity to 
pursue a full-time graduate program during 
the summer. Teachers may register one week 
late if the closing date of their school is after 
June 12. 

Admission is handled through the Office of 
‘Admission and is open to men and women 
who hold any bachelor's deyree from an ac- 
credited institution. 


For additional information, write to: 


Dr. Richard L. Williamson, Associate Dean 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
University of Southern California i 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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OFFICE 

AND 
SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING, 


4th Edition 


This effective book, by Rufus and Blanche 
Stickney, Kathleen Flood, Helen Horton, and 
Harriet S. Weil, puts the student to work with 
a series of realistic office activities. Testing 
program is provided in the workbook, Forms 
and Tests. 


For further information write to: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


TESTED 
PROBLEMS 

FOR CALCULATORS 
AND LISTING MACHINES 
by John K. Keelon 


Would you like assistance in helping your 
students develop skills they can confidently 
apply to the problems they will meet in a 
business job? 

This book gives the student concise directions 
with emphasis placed on applying skill. Every 
page is a lesson. Problems presented so stu- 
dents promptly “go to it.” 


For further information write to: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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The Policies Commission for Business and 
Economic Education presents the second in 
the series of statements concerning busi- 
ness education. A special message to mem- 
bers of the United Business Education As- 
sociation from the Commission Chairman, 
Hamden L. Forkner, is on the Clip ’n Mail 
wrapper of this issue of BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION FORUM. 
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This booklet, the second in a series, was prepared by 
the Policies Commission for Business and Economic Educa- | 
tion. The Commission is sponsored by the United Business | 
Education Association, a Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and by Delta Pi Epsilon, a national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business education. 
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Bloomington, Indiana 


J. Marshall Hanna 
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Dorothy L. Travis 
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University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Herbert Tonne 
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New York, New York 


George Peabody College for 
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Nashville, Tennessee 


Theodore Yerian 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Ex-Officio Members 


Gladys Bahr 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Frank M. Herndon 

Mississippi State College for 
Women 

Columbus, Mississippi 


Ruth I. Anderson, Executive 
Secretary 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

North Texas State College 

Denton, Texas 


Hollis Guy, Executive Director 

United Business Education 
Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
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THIS WE BELIEVE 


about 


Business Education in the High School 


Modern business methods and the complexities of our 
economic system demand that all schools provide a sound 
program of business education. Every major statement of 
the purposes of education in America has included princi- 
ples having a direct implication for business education. 


I. PURPOSES 


Business education is concerned with two major as- 
pects of the education of youth: 


A. The knowledge, attitudes, and nonvocational skills 
needed by all persons to be effective in their personal 
economics and in their understanding of our economic 
system. 


B. The vocational knowledge and skills needed for ini- 
tial employment and for advancement in a business 
career. 


| We Believe That 


1. Business education has an important contribution to 
make to the economic literacy of every high school 
boy and girl. 


2. Business education must provide an adequate pro- 
gram of vocational preparation for those boys and 
girls who will enter business upon completing high 
school. 


Business education courses should be available as 
electives to those high school students planning to go 
to college and should be accepted by the colleges and 
universities as meeting part of the college entrance 
requirements. 
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Il. 


CURRICULUM 


Economic Education 


Economic activities are an indispensable part of 
the daily living of every person. Ample provision 
should be made through the curriculum for every stu- 
dent: 


1. to develop economic literacy ; 


2. to gain an understanding and appreciation of 
our economic system; 


3. to become an intelligent consumer of goods and 
services. 


We Believe That 


The program of every high school student should in- 
clude a minimum of one year of course work in busi- 
ness and economic fundamentals as a part of his 
general education. This course should include topics, 
such as: 

Role of Business and Industry in America 

Role and Costs of Government 

Creative Growth of the Economy 

Factors of Cost in Producing Goods and Services 

Inflation and Deflation 

Labor-Management Relations 

Management of Personal Economic Affairs 


Special effort should be made to apply economic un- 
derstandings and appreciations to pertinent topics 
and activities in all business subjects. 


Courses in business and economic fundamentals 
should be considered as meeting part of the social 
studies sequence required for graduation from high 
school regardless of the department in which they 
are offered. 
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B. 


Vocational Preparation 


The preparation of youth to succeed in the world of 
work is an important objective of the American high 
school. Office and distributive occupations constitute 
one of the fastest growing employment groups in the 
labor market. As our economy expands, the demand 
for youth prepared for occupations in these areas will 
continue to increase. 


We Believe That 


The high school curriculum should include sequences 
of courses that adequately prepare youth for initial 
employment in business. 


Vocational business subjects should be so placed in 
the high school curriculum that the student will a- 
chieve maximum vocational competency closest to the 
time of graduation. 


Advanced vocational business courses should be open 
only to those students who possess the abilities, in- 
terests, and personal qualities necessary to attain suc- 
cess in business occupations. 


The total credits devoted to vocational business prep- 
aration should depend upon the student’s abilities 
and job objectives but, generally, should not exceed 
one third of his total program. 


Adequate vocational preparation can only be given 
when appropriate equipment and machines are pro- 
vided for the business education department. 


Cooperative work experience programs that provide 
worthwhile business experiences for the business stu- 


dent should be encouraged in those communities 
where they are feasible. 


Specific Subject Recommendations 


General Business 


a. A one-year course in general business should be 
available to all students at the 9th or 10th grade. 


The attainment of economic understanding and 
personal economic efficiency should be a major 
goal of General Business. 


. The modern course in General Business should pro- 


vide a basic background and a frame of reference 
for junior-senior studies in the social sciences and 
in business. 


Advanced Basic Business 


a. 


One or more courses designed to achieve the objec- 
tives of business-economic education as outlined 
under economic education should be offered and 
made available to all students. These courses may 
be taught under such titles as advanced general 
business, economics, business-economics, basic 
business, or advanced basic business. 


. Courses in advanced basic business should be of- 


fered as late in the secondary school program as 
the school curriculum permits. 


One semester should be allowed for each of these 
courses; or one year, if two or three of the indivi- 
dual subjects are integrated into one course. 


Typewriting 


a. 


Cc. 


Typewriting instruction should be available to all 
students and should be taught as early as practica- 
ble in the secondary school program. 


. Usually, the objectives of students enrolled in type- 


writing may be accomplished in a one-year course. 


Electric as well as manual typewriters should be 
standard equipment in every business department. 


Shorthand and Transcription 


a. 


Shorthand provides excellent opportunities for ini- 
tial employment in business for those students who 
attain vocational competency. 


. Proficiency in English is essential to the develop- 


ment of vocational skills in transcription. 


— 
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Transcription training is an essential part of steno- 
graphic competency. Considerable emphasis, there- 
fore, should be given to the development of tran- 
scription abilities. 


. Consideration should be given to the improvement 


of teaching methods and procedures or to the adop- 
tion of newer systems or to the revision of present 
systems which will make it possible to develop an 
initial job competency in shorthand in less time. 


. Where only one year of shorthand is offered, addi- 


tional opportunity for the development of tran- 
scription should be provided by means of transcrip- 
tion or stenographic office-practice courses. 


Office Practice 


a. 


The basic purpose of office practice should be the 
integration and development to a higher level of 
previously acquired skills. 


Office practice courses should also include the 
teaching of some new technical and personal skills 
and knowledges such as filing, machine transcrip- 
tion, duplicating, personal development, and oc- 
cupational intelligence. 


Unless a separate course is offered in business 
machines, such instruction should either be inte- 
grated with other courses or be an essential part 
of an office practice course. 


. Office practice should be realistic in preparing stu- 


dents for modern-day offices. It should include 
visits to up-to-date offices and a study of such 
topics as automation, office orientation, work flow, 
work procedures, office routines, and supervised 
cooperative work experience, where feasible. 


Bookkeeping 


a. 


Bookkeeping offers significant vocational oppor- 
tunities for many students. 
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. All vocational business students should be required 


to take a one-year course as a basic part of their 
foundation in business. A second year should be 
offered for those who have particular aptitude and 
interest. 


In those high schools where only one year of book- 
keeping is offered, some of the principles in the 
second-year course should be shifted to the first 
year. 


. Bookkeeping should be offered no earlier than the 


llth grade. 


. While bookkeeping is primarily a vocational sub- 


ject, it also includes many personal-use values and 
offers wide opportunity for the teaching of eco- 
nomic concepts. | 


Distributive Education and Service Occupations 


a. 


b. 


Preparation for distributive and service occupa- 
tions is an integral part of business education. 


High school preparation for these occupations 
must be adapted to the initial job prospects of stu- 
dents. 


A supervised cooperative work experience program 
in distributive education is especially desirable. 


. Supervised cooperative work experience should be 


offered only in the 12th grade and should be pre- 
ceded by adequate preparation in the requisite 
business understandings and skills. 


. In addition to reimbursable distributive education 


programs, provision should be made for training 
leading to the selling and service occupations that 
may require less time than the traditional distri- 
butive education programs. 


Other Subjects 


Specific subject recommendations have been made 


only for those business subjects most frequently of- 
fered in the high school. It is, however, recognized 
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that in large high schools many other business cour- 
ses such as business mathematics, economic geogra- 
phy, business English, business law, secretarial prac- 
tice, specialized machine courses, salesmanship, re- 
tailing, and principles of business organization are 
and should be offered. 


Ii. VOCATIONAL PROFICIENCY 


Employers today are concerned both with quantity 
and quality of production. One of the responsibilities of 
the high school program of business education is to estab- 
 gaamaaaaaas standards upon which employers can de- 
pend. 


We Believe That 


1. Community job standards should be met by the stu- 
dent as a prerequisite to graduation from a vocational 
business education program. 


2. A testing program should be set up, such as the Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests in office occupations, 
which will measure the vocational proficiency of the 
student at the completion of his high school business 
training. 


38. In addition to the regular high school diploma, certif- 
icates evidencing vocational proficiency should be 
issued to all students who successfully complete the 
vocational business education course. 


4. A good program of vocational preparation would be 
strengthened by the advice and services of an ad- 
visory board. 


IV. GUIDANCE 


Business education has an important part to play in 
the guidance of youth because of the diversity of business 
courses offered and the high proportion of graduates who 
go into business occupations. As of 1960, approximately 
one out of four of the gainfully employed is engaged in some 
form of business occupation. 


We Believe That 


¥. 


Business teachers should seek ways and means of co- 
operating with the vocational counselors regarding 
the opportunities and qualifications necessary in busi- 
ness occupations. 


Business teachers should, through their business 
courses, acquaint their students with the many op- 
portunities in business and the requirements for en- 
tering the various fields. 


The ablest students in high school business courses 
should be provided appropriate advanced instruction- 
al materials and should be expected to advance as 
rapidly as their abilities permit. They should not be 
retarded by the advancement rate of the average or 
slow student. 


Students of different levels of ability can secure jobs 
in business. Each student, therefore, should be en- 
couraged to enroll in those courses in which he has 
the greatest opportunity to succeed. 


Persons of high ability are needed to manage and 
operate our business and industrial enterprises. The 
high school has a major responsibility to help able 
students explore their interests and abilities in the 
field of business. 


Business courses should also be available to the col- 
lege-bound student to assist him in earning his ex- 
penses in college. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
The business teacher is primarily responsible for 


keeping the public informed about the work of the depart- 
ment, the types of preparation being offered, and the man- 
ner in which the business department serves the community. 


We Believe That 


The business teacher should actively participate inso- 
far as possible in the business and professional or- 
ganizations and activities of the community. 
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VI. 


Every school should have an organization for business 
students such as the Future Business Leaders of 
America and Distributive Education Clubs of Ameri- 
ca. 


Suitable publicity should be given the work of the 
business department, as well as the achievement of 
its business students and graduates. 


A strong business education association with a com- 


prehensive publications program is basic to good pub- 
lic relations. 


SUPERVISION 


Good supervision invariably leads to a better quality 


product and more efficient methods of operation. Super- 
vision in business education by a person who understands 
the technical and human problems involved is essential for 
developing good instructional techniques and securing ef- 
fective coordination of effort in the instructional program. 


We Believe That 
1. 


Good supervision of the business education depart- 
ment is essential to the development of a sound curric- 
ulum, effective teaching methods, and proper stand- 
ards. This means that there should be on the staff 
of each state department of education and each city 
school system one or more specialists trained in busi- 
ness education. 


Business teachers in the high school should coordi- 
nate the program within the department and with 
other related areas in order to achieve their objec- 
tives. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are urged 
to share their teaching experiences with our readers. 
The most acceptable lengths for articles are one thou- 
sand or one thousand two hundred words. Manuscripts 
should be mailed to the editor of the appropriate serv- 
ice or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN SHORTHAND FROM THE BEGINNING 


Contributed by VIOLA S. FEDORCZYK 
Edwin O. Smith School, University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Many teachers provide for individual differences in 
the shorthand class through the use of group techniques. 
While they dictate to one group at different speeds, they 
use a tape recorder or record player for another group. 

Some schools have laboratories in which students re- 
ceive individual dictation via earphones at a variety of 
speeds equal to and above their skill levels. Sometimes 
each student is allowed to select a particular rate of 
dictation; at other times, the teacher controls the rate 
of dictation for each student through the use of a moni- 
tored contro! panel. Even with this provision for in- 
dividual differences, the percentage of failures is ex- 
tremely high. 


Problems in Teaching. The development of dictation tapes 
and records has enabled teachers to provide for differ- 
ences in ability to take dictation. Teachers are aware, 
however, that these differences exist from the moment 
a group of learners appears in class. Since existing 
materials in beginning shorthand are geared toward a 
lesson-a-day presentation, an awareness of individual 
differences may cause a teacher to do one of two things. 
The teacher who wants his slower students to learn at 
the start may plan to spend several days on each lesson, 
realizing that the faster students are not being chal- 
lenged. The teacher who presents a lesson a day chal- 
lenges the fast learner and loses the slower student. 


Problems in Learning. In schools using homogeneous 
grouping, teachers still find that there are shorthand 
students who learn rapidly and need little oral repeti- 
tion, students who learn rapidly but are insecure, stu- 
dents who have difficulty with phonetic association, stu- 
dents who are poor spellers, and students with limited 
vocabularies. 
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Shorthand teachers are aware that (a) students must 

be thoroughly familiar with shorthand symbols in order 
to write shorthand rapidly; (b) students must not only 
be able to read the symbols, but they must also be able 
to construct them within differing word patterns; and 
(ce) students must be able to spell and must have a good 
vocabulary in order to transcribe shorthand symbols 
into correct English longhand. 
A New Approach. The rate of skill development differs 
with each individual. Becoming a stenographer is more 
than memorization of shorthand characters. A new meth- 
od would recognize and provide for differences in ability 
at the beginning of shorthand. 

The first week would be a week of formal and informal 
testing to determine the strengths and weaknesses of 
students. The formal testing would consist of aptitude 
tests, vocabulary tests, spelling tests, punctuation tests, 
and brief typewritten transcription ‘tests. The informal 
testing would consist of teacher observation of eyes and 
lips of students as they read outlines from the chalk- 
board, from a controlled skill builder, and from familiar 
(homework) and unfamiliar (preview) textbook assign- 
ments. 


The ensuing year of instruction should be designed - 


to challenge every student in class to develop his poten- 
tial to the fullest so that at the end of one year of instruc- 
tion it would be possible to reduce the number of failures 
and to increase the number of good stenographers. 

In this method, the most frequently used brief forms 
and shorthand symbols would be presented first. Several 
lessons containing a great deal of contextual material 
would be presented with each set of new outlines. Differ- 
ent types of learnings would be provided simultaneously 
by grouping students and making use of instrument 
instruction. 

Assuming that Shorthand I students have had type- 
writing instruction and that typewriters are made avail- 
able to the class, it would be possible to introduce type- 
written transcription to the fast learners during the 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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TYPEWRITING 


WHY AND HOW TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION 
IN TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by SISTER M. THERESE, O.S.F. 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois 


How do we do it? Whenever a person faces a task, 
small or great, he asks this question. But if he wishes 
to achieve perfection in that work, he must also ask him- 
self why he should do it. In the teaching of typewriting 
the critical business teacher asks himself how he fulfills 
each objective and why he includes each procedure in 
his daily lesson plan. 

The effective teacher knows why and how to teach 
typewriting. He stresses not only the mastery of tech- 
niques aimed at speed and accuracy, but also the develop- 
ment of alert, loyal, responsible—in a word, mature— 
persons for business. 


Varying Stress on Typewriting Techniques. In our type- 
writing classes we stress techniques, warmups, preview- 
ing, speed, and aceuracy. If a teacher wants students to 
develop high production speed plus accuracy, he must 
stress good operating techniques. From the start we do 
all we can to create a strong desire for proper techniques 
every day. High accuracy can come only through good 
techniques. 

We vary our emphasis on techniques. One week we 
stress posture and keeping eyes continually on the copy; 
another week we work for proper stroking and quick, 
skillful carriage throw; a third week for relaxation and 
the operation of the service controls, which become an 
automatic technique. We develop the sense of concentra- 
tion. The word concentration has been misunderstood in 
typewriting. It is not concentration for meaning; it is 
concentration for the copy. That is what we need for 
accuracy. 


Demonstration as a Teaching Method. Demonstration 
teaching is essential for the acquisition of skill. It is an 
effective way to teach typewriting, but we have a tend- 
ency to give one demonstration. We must demonstrate 
everything at least twice, if not three or four times, for 
the class. Everything includes rhythmic patterns and 
efficient handling of the typewriter—insertion and re- 
moval of paper, tabulation, back spacing, marginal stop, 
and marginal release. Setting the pace for drill and 
illustrating new techniques, we thus show the class what 
has to be done and how it is done. Students develop a 
mental attitude of anticipation. There is nothing diffi- 
cult about typewriting—it is easy; it is the real thing. 
Demonstration is truly a motivating device as well as an 
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instructional means. The teacher’s example will be a 
great incentive to the students. 


Warmup Drills and Preview. High skill is not achieved 
on the spur of the moment. The purpose of warmup 
drills is dexterity and accuracy or control. Warming up 
for control is Just as important as warming up for speed. 
For example, in the expert’s rhythm drill we start out 
slowly and then increase speed after the first or second 
line. 

Preview as a supplement to the warmup drills con- 
tributes to both speed and accuracy simultaneously. To 
help students develop skill we have them typewrite a 
word or phrase first for control, then for speed. But we 
also preview the words from the timed writing. We 
write or letter the word on the chalkboard directing 
students to typewrite the word until we put the next 
word on the board. Some students will typewrite the 
word three times, others four, others five or six times. 
Later the teacher points to the words on the chalkboard 
and has the students write them on their typewriters. 


Meaningful Repetition. Speed building and accuracy are 
the results of habits formed through repetition. If repe- 
tition is to pay, the students should be aware of their 
goals and objectives; they must know what they are 
working for. There must be some standard. If we want 
our students to acquire speed and accuracy in typewrit- 
ing, they must master the theory of repetition. Repeti- 
tive practice develops speed. Students should be re- 
quired to typewrite the same drill over three times and 
put into it each time a certain amount of desire to suc- 
ceed and excel. That is where the teaching art comes in. 
In other words, we have to stimulate our students so that 
they will want to improve each successive time. 

Repetitive practice is important in the development 
of typewriting skill, but repetition must have a purpose. 
The student must know what the objective of repetition 
actually is. We tell the students that we are going to 
give three one-minute timings; however, they will hand 
in only the longest one with the least errors. When a 
teacher gives only one timed writing in skill-building 
activity, it is nothing but a test, whereas it should be a 
skill-building device. Students should have an oppor- 
tunity to work for accuracy and speed. 


Standards for Students. The efficient business teacher es- 
tablishes a business atmosphere and business standards 
in the classroom. Students respond to the business en- 
vironment of an instructional program. The teacher who 
bases his standards on those of a business office will find 
that they exert considerable influence in stepping up the 
caliber of the work. 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


SOME HOW’S AND WHY’S FOR THE 
TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by DUANE McCRACKEN 
Mankato State College, Mankato, Minnesota 


The current attack upon business subjects in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum is no longer news. The fact 
that its forms are various and sometimes subtle is not so 
well known. In this context we may well recall the advice 
of a great statesman of World War I who, in the midst 
of the conflict, took time out to say, ‘‘We cannot too 
often ask ‘Why are we fighting?’ ”’ 

While the needs for good bookkeeping and accounting 
appear to be obvious and without need of justification, 
the evidence clearly shows that, in many school systems, 
these subjects are treated as inferior substitutes for the 
‘‘academic’’ subjects. 

Just to bolster our confidence, let us cite two illustra- 
tions from real life. In general outline these cases are 
true and verifiable. 

Case I. John Grocer has a small neighborhood grocery 
store operated by himself with part-time help from his 
wife. He finds bookkeeping irksome and time consuming. 
His cash register consists of a cigar box and a wallet. 
He makes small change from the cigar box and larger 
change from his wallet. Inventory control consists of 
watching the shelves and ordering refills where gaps 
appear—after he has lost sales. His profit and loss state- 
ment is simplicity itself. He counts the cash in the cigar 
box and the wallet on January 1. He counts it again at 
the close of business on December 31. If the total at the 
end of the year is greater, he has made a profit. If it is 
less, he has sustained a loss. 

Now, any ninth grader can think of many things which 
are wrong and inadequate about John Grocer’s system 
—or lack of it. Yet, curriculum makers, as well as uni- 
versity and college entrance authorities, assume that 
preparation for something better can be picked up in- 
formally without help from the school. The fact that 
John Grocer and many others without good bookkeeping 
records go bankrupt in a short period of time is given 
far too little attention. A well-organized and well-taught 
bookkeeping course can be of vital importance in these 
situations. 

Case II. Mr. Gotrocks is president of a large, national- 
ly known, and highly respected company. To the world 
at large, everything is going well. Then, out of a clear 
sky, a horrible news story breaks. The Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue is taking action against Mr. Gotrocks and 
his company for income tax fraud. At the end of a sen- 
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sational court drama, Mr. Gotrocks is found guilty and 
given a stiff sentence in a federal prison. : 

When the smoke of battle has cleared away, the basic 
facts are simple. The president has been found guilty of 
maintaining two sets of bookkeeping and accounting 
records. One set, which is used for the company’s guid- 
ance, has been kept correctly. Another set, which has 
been used for making income tax returns, is fraudulent. 
The records, as kept, show that the company has been 
making little or no profit. It may be argued that the 
head of the firm knew better all the time. However, a 
clear knowledge and a high ethical standard on the part 
of his accountants might have avoided this debacle. The 
disgrace and humiliation of the president must have been 
shared by the accountants even though they escaped 
legal liability. 

It may be pointed out that under the federal securities 
legislation of 1933-34, errors or omissions in the aecount- 
ing statements used in the registration statements may 
involve liability for the accountants who prepared them. 

Illustrations such as these may be interspersed with 

laboratory work to make the course more interesting and 
vital. The ‘‘how’s’’ of good bookkeeping and accounting 
are so numerous that only a few can be given at this 
point. However, it is important for the instructor to be 
resourceful and to try devices which seem to have 
promise. 
Homogeneous Groupings. The wide variations in ability 
and aptitude for bookkeeping are well known. Just what 
to do about them is something else. Where staff and 
facilities permit, there is much to be said in favor of 
pretesting and sectioning on the basis of abilitv and 
aptitude for bookkeeping. 

It should hardly be necessary to recount the advan- 
tages of such an arrangement. Summarized briefly, it 
avoids boredom for the students of higher ability and 
helps avoid discouragement for the students of lower 
ability. It is a special boon to the slower student who 
may get a good understanding of the material if he is 
given more time. Best of all, it permits a pace of learn- 
ing and a scope of material which is interesting and 
challenging to the fast learner. 

The Contract System. Scheduling, teaching staff, and 
classroom space often make it impractical to teach differ- 
ent sections which have been grouped according to abil- 
ity. In these situations, an alternate plan is available. 
While this general idea is not new, it may be well to 
review the essential elements. It is based upon the prop- 
osition that a certain minimum of achievement is neces- 
sary to justify credit in the course. Those who fall short 
of that level do not pass. This level may be called the 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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GENERAL CLERICAL 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION APPLIED TO 
CLERICAL PRACTICE 


Contributed by E. L. MARIETTA 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


Work simplification is commonly defined as the elimi- 
nation of waste—waste of time, energy, space, materials, 
and equipment. In many clerical tasks, using common 
sense will improve and simplify the steps necessary to 
accomplish a given job. 


Elimination of Waste. In office work, waste occurs when 
unnecessary work is performed or necessary work is per- 
formed inefficiently. Improvement in the performance 
of office tasks is generally accomplished by breaking 
these tasks into various steps or series of steps and 
attempting to eliminate, combine, change, or simplify 
each step.! 


Simplification Techniques. For an example of simplifica- 
tion techniques, we often teach the addressing of enve- 
lopes. Standards have been set which indicate that an 
‘‘average’’ office typist can address (three lines of type- 
writing) 150 envelopes an hour. 

First, can we eliminate this task? We could by using 
window envelopes! At times, this elimination cannot 
be achieved because (a) no window envelopes are avail- 
able, or (b) preference for a typewritten address exists 
—hbecause ‘‘window envelopes are often used for bills 
at the first of the month.’’ Another way to eliminate 
addressing envelopes may be. to include the item in the 
envelope with regular monthly statements or announce- 
ments sent out periodically. This improvement by elimi- 
nating is close to the technique of ‘‘combining’’—that 
is, putting this task with another task. But, this com- 
bining of tasks is not always feasible—statements, for 
example, must go out at a specified time. 

Can we change the whole task—address the envelopes 
by means of address plates or cards? This answer to the 
envelope addressing problem may be impossible when 
no equipment for addressing is available. When the 
equipment is available, the whole job of addressing is 
changed from a hand operation to a mechanical one— 
with the resultant saving in time, energy and (possibly) 
equipment use. 

After exhausting the first three steps to improve this 
task: eliminating, combining, changing—and having 
little or no success in applying any of these—the enve- 
lopes still must be addressed! So, the typist is to type- 
write the usual three-line address block on each envelope. 


1Terry, George R. Office Management and Control. Homewood, IIl.: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1958. p. 627. 
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Simplifying the Task. What can be done to simplify the 
addressing task? We can begin with the assumption that 
front-feeding of envelopes is the basic technique. Sev- 
eral important aspects of the task are worth considering 
before we actually begin the manual process. 


Workspace 

1. Is the desk large enough for the job and materials 
needed? Is the desk clear of items not needed for the 
task (paper clips, folders, other materials) ? 

2. Does the chair have an adjustable seat and back 
rest (adjusted differently for different workers)? The 
hands should work at a level slightly higher than the 
elbows, forearms should parallel the typewriter keyboard, 
and knuckles should be higher than wrists. 


Materials 

1. Is the supply of envelopes stacked (usually to the 
left of the machine) with the flaps down and away from 
the operator? The operator’s left thumb should push 
the envelope away from his body when he grasps the 
envelope to be inserted in front of the typewriter cylin- 
der. Flap of envelope is up when the operator’s left fin- 
gers pull the envelope on the under side; then the en- 
velope is inserted in front of the typewriter cylinder. 

2. Copyholder (at the right of the machine) to hold 


_ mailing list—booklets, cards, paper strip, or the like. 


3. Eraser, (if needed) near to right-hand corner of 
keyboard for right-handed typist (near left corner of 
keyboard for left-handed typist). 

4. Space behind typewriter to take care of stacked 
envelopes already addressed. 


Things To Remember. 

1. Repetitive tasks show the best results of applica- 
tion of work simplification techniques. 

2. Marginal stop set so that the address is in the 
lower right one-quarter of the envelope makes for ease 
of locating the spot for the address. 

3. Single-spaced, blocked address is quite satisfactory. 

4. When the vertical axis of the envelope is not quite 
at right angles with the line of writing, usually this 
angle is not enough to require the operator to use the 
paper release and take additional time to straighten the 
envelope in the machine. Post office employees will ac- 
cept the address without question because it is legible 
and in the right spot on the envelope. 

5. Envelopes stack up on the paper table behind the 
cylinder or the typewriter (a dozen or so) in the order 
in which they were typewritten. It is helpful when the 
envelopes are kept in the same order as they are on the 
list (cards or paper strip)—this facilitates checking. 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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USING THE CASE METHOD IN 
BASIC BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Contributed by LANORA GEISSLER LEW!S 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Evidence of knowledge about business or economic 
theory is no guarantee that a student knows how to use 
that theory. More important than what is learned is the 
ability to apply it in real situations. The case method, 
through stress on point of view, takes the student out 
of the role of the passive absorber of information and 
gives him practical experience in making decisions based 
not simply upon application of theory or fact but upon 
its application to human situations. 

The goal of teaching by the case method, then, is to 
give the student the sense of assurance that he can tackle 
any problem, either because he has had experience to 
justify handling it himself or because he knows in what 
direction to turn in situations where his experience is 
inadequate. 


The Case Method. The ideal course for use of case-method 
techniques is consumer economics. In consumer econom- 
ics the student develops skill in economic competence 
which will later contribute to his own personal adjust- 
ment and thereby to his efficiency as an employee and 
effectiveness as a citizen. In general, however, the sug- 
gestions given here may be applied to the case method 
wherever it is used. 

If appropriate cases are not included in textbooks, the 
teacher may want to follow the practice of this contrib- 
utor in developing a set of five or six basic case situations 
which are carried through a variety of different prob- 
lems. By judicious planning, these cases can be designed 
to provide backgrounds for all the general problem areas 
involved in the course. Familiarity of students with a 
few basic background situations actually saves time and 
confusion, heightens interest, provides continuity among 
the various problem areas, and helps students recognize 
interrelationships between recommendations made at 
different times and with reference to different problems. 

When group work is used with these basic cases, the 
students not only gain experience in cooperative prob- 
lem solving and reporting and in dealing with common 
situations and a composite of facts, they also learn to 
respect differences of opinion. Each group in effect 
teaches the rest of the class the theories used in inter- 
pretation and solution of its problems and must be pre- 
pared to defend its assumptions and its recommendations 
or alter them as the result of class discussion. At the same 
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time, each group is responsible for the total course work. 
Regardless of the type of cases used, there are’ certain 
general principles which apply to effective instruction 
with the case method. Perhaps the most important is the 
maintenance of a class atmosphere in which the teacher’s 
role is one of cooperative leadership in the learning 
activities of the students rather than that of an instrue- 
tor who passes information and opinion on to the elass. 
In the mutual search for ways—not the way—of solving 
described problems, both teacher and students must ree- 
ognize that wise decisions are sometimes based on per- 
sonal and social values as much as upon factual informa- 
tion or theory. They must recognize also that in every 
situation there is always a reasonable possibility that the 
best answer has not yet been found. 

Curiously, some knowledge of theory will need to pre- 
cede attempts to handle problem situations, and most 
teachers will prefer to use one or more general textbooks, 
supplemented by a variety of other available appropri- 
ate material. The real learning, however, comes from 
applying the theory to human situations—from analyti- 
cal sifting of pros and cons, recognizing general aspects 
of methods for solving problems, locating necessary in- 
formation wherever it may be found, and critically eval- 
uating evidence and information to find out what is 
reliable and valuable in determining which course of 
action has the greatest possibility of success for the 
particular individuals in the particular situation under 
discussion. 

In their work with a case, students may be ealled 
upon to criticize action already taken, or to plan a future 
course of action, or both. To avoid the danger of stu- 
dent concentration on pointing out what has gone badly, 
the instructor may need to make a conscious effort to 
direct the students’ thinking into affirmative, construe- 
tive channels; to instill a feeling for the importance of 
positive action; to recognize the good and the bad of a 
given situation and find what appears to be the best 
way to move toward an acceptable solution, at the same 
time providing for alternatives. 

From time to time, the instructor may need to press 
the students to think more deeply, to find additional 
information as a basis for decision, to master the facts 
of the case, to formulate issues, to separate important 
facts from unimportant ones, to reason logically, to pro- 
ceed from premise to conclusion, and to weigh conclu- 
sions. In other words, the teacher will need to help the 
student distinguish between inadequate preparation (not 
understanding the reading materials or investigating the 
theory) on the one hand and superficial analysis (not 
making careful analysis of the case under study) on 
the other. (Over, please) 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


Evaluating Student Competence. The teacher and stu- 
dents may want to plan together at the beginning of the 
course the relative weights to be given to evaluation of 
class discussion and written evidence of the quality of 
student work. Care should be taken, however, to make 
class periods a forum for working out joint analyses of 
ease material rather than an occasion for assigning 
grades. At best, the teacher must depend on accumu- 
lated impressions if an appraisal is to be recorded for 
class discussion. 

On the other hand, tests may be devised in such a way 
that the teacher is able to give a rather objective ap- 
praisal of the student’s knowledge of theory and of his 
ability to apply theory to situations. Besides identifying 
areas of general weakness in class learning, the results 
of these tests, if there are enough of them, can be given 
considerable weight in arriving at an evaluation report. 

The teacher who at first is uncomfortable away from 
the security of the traditional emphasis upon factual 
information or theory may find reassurance in this state- 
ment by Arthur Stone Dewing, who is credited with one 
of the earliest and clearest explanations of the general 
education theory underlying the use of the case method: 

. all the teacher can hope to do is to develop, first, an 
appreciation of the almost infinite complexity of modern 

business problems, second, the hopelessness of reaching a 

definite and unequivocal solution, and third—like the He- 

gelian trichotomy—the solution of this dilemma by some 
carefully reasoned but, in the end, common sense line of 
action. 

Whether the case method is used with high school or 
college students, the experience is likely to bring enthu- 
siasm for the principles enunciated by Wallace B. Don- 
ham, under whose deanship at the Harvard Business 
School the case method became a practical reality; he 
states that, although this method does not literally bring 
the same kind of ‘‘knowledgé of acquaintance’’ that the 
student would get from actual participation in tomor- 
row’s problems, 

. . . the similarity to living is close enough so that it ac- 

tually makes the transition from formal education to life 

very much easier than the transition which the student 
must make if he has been studying theory per se rather 
than evolving theory from concrete situations.” 

With the case method, theory learned for a special 
purpose takes on added significance. At the same time, 
value derives from the problem-solving or decision- 
making process itself. In applying static theory to dy- 
namie lifelike cases, students gain practice which will 
later help them know how to make other decisions in a 
world so subject to change that yesterday’s solution may 
not be appropriate for tomorrow’s problem. ## 


1Dewing, Arthur Stone. “‘An Introduction to the Use of Cases.” The 
Case Method at the Harvard Business School. (Edited by Malcolm P. Me- 
Nair.) New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. p. 4. 

2Donham, Wallace B. ‘‘The Case Method in College Teaching of Social 
Science.’ The Case Method at the Harvard Business School. (Edited by 
Malcolm P. McNair.) New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1954. p. 247. 
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Work Simplification in Clerical Practice 
(Continued from page 34) 

By using planned techniques, the typist can address 
envelopes efficiently—probably at the suggested ‘‘stand- 
ard’’ rate of 150 an hour—without a ‘‘speed-up’’ re- 
quirement. This new rate is possible because waste mo- 
tion and time have been eliminated and the job is per- 
formed more efficiently. 

With careful planning, the teacher of clerical practice 
and the students can apply these same simplification 
ideas to other tasks learned in each clerical practice 
course. The challenge pays off in more work being com- 
pleted with less time and less fatigue. ## 


How To Improve Instruction in Typewriting 
(Continued from page 32) 

A speed requirement in typewriting is posted on the 
front board in our school as a daily reminder for the 
students to increase their speed five words a month or 
one word a week. Does that seem too difficult? It is not; 
not after constant drilling, encouraging, and practicing. 


Why and How To Motivate. We must be enthusiastic about 
typewriting; we must motivate, stimulate our typewrit- 
ing students; we must teach typewriting as something 
new, real, alive—not just more typewriting. This implies 
a student-teacher relationship that is inspirational and 
encouraging in the mastery of typewriting. Student con- 
fidence and teacher enthusiasm are ‘‘musts’’ for success 
in business education classes. 

Students with confidence in their ability will be chal- 
lenged with meaningful assignments in such a way that 
they are stimulated to do their best work. These assign- 
ments will call forth their ability to think, to plan, to 
make decisions. If they set up their own material, plan 
an itinerary, and set up statistical tables that mean some- 
thing, they will learn to think through their skills. 

Teachers of typewriting certainly wish to develop skill, 
to stimulate intelligent work, and to encourage the de- 
velopment of the pleasing externals that we associate 
with refinement. But we wish always to develop these 
traits within the milieu of student work. That is why, 
as business teachers, we must challenge our students with 
meaningful assignments. Our typewriting students, also, 
must know why and how before they can become respon- 
sible workers in any project. 

If we create and maintain a business atmosphere in 
the typewriting classroom, the work turned out will come 
up to standards of efficiency, accuracy, and neatness of 
a well-organized business firm. The techniques and ma- 
terials at our disposal are numerous. They are effective 
only if assiduously applied in a classroom that radiates 
vitality. Only the teacher who knows why good typewrit- 
ing is important, only the teacher who knows how to 
bring his students to high achievements, can transmit 
this vitality. He will send forth students who know why 
and how to typewrite well. ## 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


SELECTION AND PLACEMENT OF THE 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION STUDENT 


Contributed by ROBERT AL SMITH 
Concordia High School, Concordia, Kansas 


The key to a successful distributive education class 
lies in the careful selection and proper placement of each 
student. What is careful selection and proper place- 
ment? It is selecting the student with the proper qualifi- 
cations, the necessary ambition, and real determination. 
Next, this student must be placed in a training station 
that will help his ambition to grow into a reality. 

Increasing enrollments and limited facilities have 

made it more difficult for the coordinator to test and 
interview the incoming distributive education students. 
However, the contributor used the following plan suc- 
cessfully for the past three years. 
Selection. There are many ways of contacting prospec- 
tive students for distributive education classes. Proba- 
bly the best way is through a personal interview. Here, 
the interests are aroused and an appointment is sched- 
uled for the student to stop in and discuss the possibility 
more fully. The next best method is through business 
courses such as general business, salesmanship, consumer 
economic problems, typewriting, and bookkeeping. An- 
other good method is communication between present 
distributive education students and their friends. This 
works only if students are enthusiastic—much enthusi- 
asm can be generated by the coordinator. An assembly 
program might be presented for the entire student body. 
A speaker, such as the state supervisor, or a film might 
be used to present some aspects of the distributive occu- 
pations. The guidance director can be a tremendous help 
also in selecting students who would benefit from dis- 
tributive education. The best method is to advertise the 
program ! 

After the student decides to take distributive educa- 
tion, it becomes the coordinator’s job to learn as much 
as possible about the student. During the interview, an 
appointment should be made to meet his family and to 
see the home. This helps the coordinator to understand 
the environment surrounding the student. It also pro- 
vides an opportunity to explain the program to the par- 
ents. While visiting the home, an application and a 
personal-interest sheet should be left for the student to 
complete. The application blank and personal-interest 
sheet should request sufficient information so that the 
coordinator will have no difficulty in understanding his 
student. This is also a good time to have the training 
agreement read and signed by the parents. 
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The next step is to get a complete copy of the stu- 
dent’s previous school record (subjects taken, grades 
achieved, credits, absences, and the like). This informa- 
tion should be kept in a personal file maintained for each 
student enrolled in the distributive education program. 
If an aptitude test has not been taken, one should be ad- 
ministered to the student. This is to help determine the 
field in which the student rates highest. 

When all of the information about the student has 
been collected, a chart should be constructed to check 
work history, education, leisure activities, personal 
traits, family occupational background, stated interests, 
and aptitude. When all of these areas are checked, it is 
fairly easy to see in what fields of distribution the stu- 
dent is best fitted. When the chart is complete, each 
student is called in for consultation. After a field of dis- 
tribution is selected, the training station search begins. 


Placement. Finding an approved training station is not 


difficult if the distributive education program has had 
previous success. If it is the first year for distributive 
education in a community, then the job depends upon the 
sales ability of the coordinator. Coordinators should 
give careful consideration to the selection of stations in 
order to: 


1. Meet the actual needs and interests of the students 

2. Obtain reputable facilities 

3. Insure the intelligent direction of students on the 
job 

4. Avoid the exploitation of students 


5. Afford a comprehensive program for students. 


Armed with the personal file and a good understand- 
ing of the student’s background, the coordinator should 
then set out to locate a suitable training station. First, 
a telephone call should be made to an employer for an 
appointment to discuss employment. During the appoint- 
ed hour, the employer and coordinator should discuss 
the student, and review his personal file. If the employer 
is interested, an interview date should be arranged for 
the student. Following the interview, the employer and 
coordinator should discuss the student’s employability. 
If the student is to be employed, the coordinator should 
obtain a job description and have the training agree- 
ment signed. 

It requires much time to match the right student with 
the right employer. However, if the coordinator starts 
at least two weeks before school opens and keeps at it, 
all students should be placed by the third week of school. 
By following these suggestions for selection and place- 
ment, the school will be rewarded by having a successful 
distributive education program with little or no friction 
between students and their employers. +# 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Some How’s for the Teaching of Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 33) 


C contract. A minimum number of problems and exer- 
cises is required. The student who does not wish to go 
beyond this minimum signs up for the C contract. 

For: those who have the ability and the desire to go 
beyond the bare minimum, contracts designated as B 
and A may be formulated. In general, they require prob- 
lems and exercises in addition to those required for the 
C contract. Just what additional problems and how 
many shall be required for each contract must be left 
largely to the discretion of the teacher. 

One variation or refinement of the contract system is 
intriguing. In order to distinguish between qualities of 


Second Edition 
of an 
outstanding 
typing 

textbook 


Modern Typewriting Practice 
Altholz and Altholz 


The new Second Edition, like the earlier edition, 
offers you a wealth of material. And, you will find, 
too, that it is unique in its abundance of timed 
writings, letters, tabulations, drills, remedial exer- 
cises, supplementary practice material, and_ illus- 
trative material. 


Unlike many competing texts, the Altholz and 
Altholz book allows you to plan your own lessons 
in advance to meet the particular needs of your 
class. What’s more all the drills are grouped so 
that you can put your finger on them in a minute! 


There is a very handy and valuable Teacher’s 
Manual—free upon adoption of the text. We invite 
you to send today for your examination copy of the 
new Second Edition of Modern Typewriting Prac- 
tice—a superb text made even better. 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th Street New York 36 
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performance within a contract group, this variation sets 
up only two major contracts: the A contract and the C 
contract. High-quality performance carries a grade of 
A in the first group while lower quality but satisfactory 
performance carries a grade of B. Similarly, high-qual- 
ity performance in the C contract group calls for a grade 
of C, while lower-quality but satisfactory performance 
carries a grade of D. 

Income Tax Returns. The most telling criticism of mod- 
ern bookkeeping instruction which has come to the 
writer’s attention can be stated very simply, ‘‘It offers 
no real challenge to the student with higher ability.’’ 
While a number of projects have been used to supply 
this lack, the one cited here seems to give unusual prom- 
ise. One excellent teacher of bookkeeping made instrue- 
tion on income tax returns and income tax accounting 
an integral part of the course. While a detailed deserip- 
tion of this device would take us too far afield, it should 
be apparent that such a project would bring the whole 
subject to life and provide a real motivating foree for 
the better students. Since the higher-ability students 
are the ones who are the best prospects for careers in 
accounting, a project which appeals to them has unusual 
significance. 

In conelusion, it should be made clear that the pre- 
ceding suggestions are not intended to be substitutes for 
good teaching in general. Clear explanations, accurate, 
thorough, and frequent testing will still be necessary. 
Insistence upon neatness and accuracy of problem work 
is not superseded. Last but not least, the contagious en- 
thusiasm of a teacher who knows and loves his subject 


and the students taking it will continue to be the greatest 


motivating force. ## 


Providing for Individual Differences in Shorthand 
(Continued from page 31) 


second week of instruction. The average group might 
include students who know shorthand but are somewhat 
insecure. By using a controlled skill builder for reading 
practice, they might gain needed security. In order to 
help the slow learners, it would be necessary to give them 
English fundamentals, as well as reading practice and 
assistance in construction of shorthand symbols. 

The proposed method necessitates the development of 
textual materials allowing for the presentation described. 
Several lessons providing a great deal of material deal- 
ing with a particular set of outlines should be included. 
More emphasis should be given to spelling and vocabu- 
lary development. Audio materials should be prepared 
to provide students with dictation practice in addition 
to that given by the teacher. Visual instrument instruc- 
tional materials should be prepared to provide students 
with paced reading and transcription practice. 

Initiation of research with careful experimentation 
may help to make provision for individual differences 
possible at the beginning of shorthand instruction. ## 
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UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Central Region of UBEA 
Eastern Region of UBEA 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 
Southern Business Education Association 
Western Business Education Association 


UBEA AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 
Alabama Business Education Association 
Arizona Business Educators Association 
Arkansas Education Association, Business Edu- 

cation Section 
California Business Education Association 
Chicago Area Business Educators Association 
Colorado Business Education Association 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Business Education Association 
Georgia Business Education Association 
Greater Houston Business Education Association 
Idaho Business Education Association 
IMinois Business Education Association 


Indiana State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Sections 


lowa Business Education Association 
Kansas Business Teachers Association 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Business Education Association 
Maryland Business Education Association 
Michigan Business Education Association 
Minnesota Business Education Association 
Mississippi Business Education Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Business 
Education Section 
Montana Business Teachers Association 
Nebraska Business Education Association 
Nevada (Northern, Southern) Business Educa- 
tion Association 
New Hampshire Business Educators Association 
New Jersey Business Education Association 
New Mexico Business Education Association 
North Carolina Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Business Education 
North Dakota Business Education Association 
Ohio Business Teachers Association 
Oklahoma Business Education Association 
Oregon Business Education Association 
Palmetto Business Education Association 
Pennsylvania Business Educators Association 
Philadelphia Business Teachers Association 
St. Louis Area Business Educators Association 
South Carolina Business Education Association 
South Dakota Business Education Association 
Tennessee Business Education Association 
Texas Business Education Association 
Tri-State Business Education Association 
Utah Business Teachers Association 
Virginia Business Education Association 


Washington (Eastern, Central, and Western) 
Business Education Association 


West Texas Business Teachers Association 
West Virginia Business Education Association 
Wisconsin Business Education Association 
Wyoming Business Education Association 
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Business Education Association, UBEA Divisions, u 


of the National Education Association. The 


ticn in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 


Meet the UBEA Officers-Elect 


The new officers for the United Busi- 
ness Edueation Association, each a leader 
and a master teacher, bring to their posi- 
tions a wealth of experience in the activi- 
ties of the Association. Their terms of 
office begin on June 1. 

Parker Liles, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta, is the UBEA president desig- 
nate. Dr. Liles was president of the Ad- 


VERNON V. PAYNE 


NATIONAL, REGIONAL, AND 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and news of special projects of the United 


nified regional associations, and the affiliated state and 


local associations are presented in this section of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. UBEA is a Department 
UBEA unified regional associations are autonomous groups 
operating within the framework of the national organization; each unified association is represented by its 
president at meetings of the UBEA Executive Board. 
with UBEA in promoting better business education; each affiilated association has proportional .representa- 


Affiliated state and local associations cooperate 


ministrators Division of UBEA from 
1955-59, treasurer of UBEA in 1950, 
member of the Executive Board in 1945- 
51, and is currently vice-president of the 
Association. He is also a director of one 
of the four official scoring centers for the 
National Business Entrance Testing Pro- 
gram sponsored by UBEA. Dr. Liles is a 
past-president of the Southern Business 
Edueation Association, a Region of UBEA. 

Vernon V. Payne, chairman of the 
Department of Business Education and 
Seeretarial Science, North Texas State 
College, Denton, is the newly elected vice- 
president of UBEA. He is a past-presi- 
dent of the Mountain-Plains Business 
Edueation Association and has been a 
member of the UBEA Executive Board 
since 1954. Dr. Payne was a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Eduea- 
tion in 1957-59, and has been a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Future 
Business Leaders of America since 1956. 
He is currently the treasurer of UBEA. 

Edith T. Smith, the 1961-62 treasurer 
of UBEA, is an associate professor at 
Lewis and Clark College in Portland, 
Oregon. Mrs. Smith, an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of several professional associations, 
is the current president of the Western 
Business Edueation Association, a Region 
of UBEA. 


EDITH T. SMITH 
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IN ACTION 


NEA Convention Highlights 


Four general assemblies, an afternoon 
session for business teachers, and numer- 
ous other group meetings will be featured 
at the 1961 NEA convention in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. The first general as- 
sembly will be held on June 25 and the 
final one will close the convention on 
June 30. “A Charge To Keep” is the 
theme for this year’s convention which 
is expected to attract more than 10,000 
members. 

UBEA’s session will include a_ panel 
composed of business teachers who have 
been presidents of state associations. 
“Working Together in State-Level Asso- 
ciations for Better Business Education” 
is the topie for discussion by members 
of the panel. A portion of the meeting 
will be devoted to an open forum on 
“Current Problems in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

Classroom Teacher Night, always a 
convention highlight on Tuesday, will 
feature “An Evening on Broadway” with 
well-known stage personalities appearing 
on the program. The Department of 
Classroom Teachers plans an open house 
following the 4 o’clock Vesper Service on 
Sunday, June 25. 

A brief schedule of sessions follows. 
General Assemblies: Sunday, Monday, 

Wednesday, and Friday evenings at the 

Convention Hall 
Business Sessions: Each morning, Tues- 

day through Friday, and Friday after- 

noon at the Convention Hall 

Committee and Commission Meetings: 
Open hearing on Tuesday afternoon. 

UBEA Meetings: All business teachers 
are invited to the 2 o’clock meeting on 
Wednesday afternoon, Ambassador 
Hotel, Room 125. The Governing Board 
for the Eastern Region of UBEA will 
meet at 9 o'clock on Wednesday 
morning. 

Sectional Groups: Thursday afternoon 
will be devoted to meetings on eurrent 
developments in education 

Friendship Night and Reception for the 
NEA President: Thursday evening at 
the Hotel Dennis 

Exhibits: Sunday noon through Friday 
afternoon at the Convention Hall. 
An application for room aecommoda- 

tions for the convention is on page 6 in 

the February issue of the NEA JourRNAL. 

Business teachers who plan to attend the 

session on Wednesday afternoon are 

urged to Clip ’n Mail the coupon on the 
wrapper of this issue of the Forum. 
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A membership of 10,000 
is the immediate goal of the 
UBEA 10,000 Club. This Club 
is composed of persons who 
believe in the important role of UBEA in 
business education throughout the country and 
demonstrate this belief by promoting member- 
ship among their colleagues in business educa- 
tion. The requirements for membership in the 
UBEA 10,000 Club are the submission of three 
or more UBEA memberships, new or renewal, 
one of which may be your own. The persons 
listed below have made a good beginning in 
their active support of the Association by 
inviting their colleagues to participate in formu- 
lating and realizing a program of action not 
only for business education but for the total 
program of education. Numbers in parenthesis 
indicate the number of memberships submitted 
since June |, 1960. 


a CENTRAL REGION 


ILLINOIS Fred Cook (28) 
Gladys Bahr (9) Lorna Weddle (8) 
Arnold Condon MINNESOTA 


Floyd Crank (7) 
Lyle Maxwell (14) 
Harves Rahe (15) 


Dorothy Grovum (3) 
Ellis Jones (2S) 


Stanley Rhodes (3) MISSOURI 
Lewis Toll (23) 
110) Marie Vilhauer (3) 
OHIO 
INDIANA Esther Anderson (11) 


Dorothy Crunk (5) Elizabeth Freel (5) 


H. G. Enterline (8) 
Lois Winey (3) 


Mearl Guthrie (26) 
Alice Richards (3) 
Galen Stutsman (16) 


LET’S GO UNITED ... . UBEA 10,000 CLUB 


EASTERN REGION 


CONNECTICUT 


Ann Eckersley (19) 
Dean R. Malsbary (7) 
Clarence Schwager (8) 
Jeanne Skawinski (7) 


MARYLAND 


James Brown (4) 
Prima Lee Bryson (18) 
Arthur Patrick (12) 
Vernon Stone (5) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lester Sluder (3) 


NEW JERSEY 


Walter Brower (15) 
Louis Nanassy (90) 
May S. Paine (4) 


WESTERN 
ALASKA 


Agatha Prator (5) 


ARIZONA 


R. A. Kidwell (13) 
Harley King (31) 
Kenton Ross (3) 


CALIFORNIA 


Stanley Baird (6) 
Alvin Beckett (5) 
Richard Dale (6) 
Joseph DeBrum (45) 
Lawrence Erickson (14) 
Charles Greenly (3) 
Jessie Gustafson (7) 
W. C. Himstreet (3) 
Gerald Maxwell (13) 
Mary Onorata (9) 
Mary Patterson (4) 
Richard Perry (6) 
Robert Place (7) 
Leonard Sternberg (14) 
Edwin Swanson (12) 
Jack Theige (12) 
James Thompson (18) 
lack Yuen (57) 


NEW YORK 
Nancy Fleming (7) 
Donald Mulkerne (81) 
Mary Ellen Oliverio (9) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Marion Coleman (14) 
Jerre E. Gratz (13) 
Lawrence Imboden (3) 
Thomas Martin (89) 
Dorothy Veon (51) 
Jack Wanich (5) 
PUERTO RICO 
Alice Gonzalez (6) 
Rosa de Villaronga (5) 
RHODE !SLAND 
Lucy Medeiros (6) 


REGION 


iDAHO 
Laura Bombino (7) 
Robert Kessel (6) 
Robert Rose (24) 
Inez Wilcomb (7) 
MONTANA 
John O. Jones (4) 
OREGON 
Helena Edwards (51) 
Catherine Jones (13) 
Theodore Yerian (58) 
UTAH 
Mary Brown (25) 
Rosamond Demman (7) 
Iris Irons (4) 
Dean A. Peterson (6) 


WASHINGTON 
Robert Bender (14) 
Frances Brown (3) 
Alberta Frerichs (25) 


IOWA 


Eugene Kosy (4) 
Harold Palmer (13) 
Irene Uber (4) 


Gloria Alcock (39) 
Cleo Casady (6) 

Lloyd Douglas (48) 
W. J. Masson (15) 


MICHIGAN 


Ima Chambers (44) 


WISCONSIN 


Margaret Baum- 
gartner (3) 
Leon Hermsen (4) 
Russell J. Hosler (18) 
Lorraine Missling (3) 
Sister M. Alexius (9) 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


COLORADO 


F Kendrick Bangs (14) 
Haro!d Binford (3) 
John £. Binnion (27) 
Kenneth Hansen (86) 
Ruth Roberts (3) 
Vernon Whiting (9) 


John Rowe (14) 
Dorothy Travis (9) 


OKLAHOMA 


Manoi Adair (7) 
Gordon Culver (163) 
Wilma Ernst (29) 
Nora E. French (6) 


SOUTHERN REGION 


ALABAMA ~~ Louise Hebert 
Wilson ‘Ashby (13) (61), 
Lucille Branscomb (3) Elsie Ware (4) 
Evelyn Gulledge (14) MISSISSIPPI 


J. Curtis Hall (31) 

Marie A. Oesterling (8) 
ARKANSAS 

Mildred Brading (5) 

Ruth Carter (9) 

Ruby Croom (11) 

J. Alvin Dickinson (26) 

Katherine Green (25) 

Ermal Tucker (8) 


FLORIDA 


Howard Abel (3) 
Frances Bartoszek (12) 


Mabel Baldwin (4) 
Frank Herndon (40) 
Frances Reck (11) 
Martin Stegenga (13) 
lames Wykle (55) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mathilde Hardaway 
(13) 
Mary Suggs (35) 
William P. Warren (5) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


KANSAS Clarence Hammers (5) 


Florence Beever (9) 


Rida Duckwall (4) 
Howard Lundquest (16) 
Lois Maple (19) 

M. M. Morozzo (4) 
Marcella Mouser (7) 
Lodi Newcomb (20) 
Charles Rapp (4) 
Richard Reicherter (74) 
Faye Ricketts - (3) 
Donald Wilson (9) 


NEBRASKA 


Marilyn Berg (3) 
Charlotte Gruber (4) 
Leta Holly (3) 

F. Wayne House (8) 
Ron Landstrom (26) 
Orvid Owens (16) 
Jane Stewart (6) 


NEW MEXICO 


Imogene Campbell (4) 
Frank Gilmer (23) 
Rebecca Lutz (5) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


John Keller (5) 


Veda McGinty (3) 
Gerald Porter (10) 
Ralph Reed (8) 


Bertha Sturdevant (7) 
Charles R. Walker (28) 


W. W. Ward (13) 
Dorothy Yandell (8) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Marilyn Nelson (4) 
Quentin Oleson (5) 


Lois Von Seggern (22) 


Violet Witt (4) 


TEXAS 


Loyce Adams (3) 
Arthur Allee (9) 
Faborn Etier (7) 
Carlos Hayden (11) 
Ilice lio (13) 
Vernon Payne (39) 
Ardeth Stedman (4) 


Barbara  Wagnon (19) 


Peggy Warwick (22) 
WYOMING 


James Zancanella (49) 


Business 


Katheryn Blanchard (3) 
Ellen Butler (4) 

Frank Dame (16) 
James Davis (10) 

Inez Frink (3) 

John Moorman (3) 
Yvonne Terrien (5) 


GEORGIA 


Milton Chambers (12) 
Parker Liles {3) 
Zenobia Liles (14) 
Kenneth Roach (20) 
John Sheppard, Jr. (7) 
S. L. Toumey (19) 


KENTUCKY 


Vernon Anderson (26) 
Alice Cox (14) 
Dorothy Hazel (9) 
Hazel Lincoln (4) 
Mary Ann Martin (19) 
Margaret Moberly (29) 
Vernon Musselman (68) 
Ethel Plock (9) 
Eugene Smith (12) 


LOUISIANA 


Hulda Erath (5) 


Harry Craham (32) 
Sunnie Hudson (69) 
Mary Frances Lide (3) 


TENNESSEE 


Leah Grubbs (6) 
Mrs. Ray Kinslow (20) 
Eugenia Moseley (14) 
Ceorge Wagoner (14) 
Woodward 

( } 


VIRGINIA 


Sara Anderson (5) 
Thelma Chambers (7) 
Crumley 
(28) 

Z. S. Dickerson (9) 
M. L. Landrum (32) 
Lucy Jane Lowman (5) 
John W. Overbey (3) 
leffrey Stewart (44) 
Kenneth Zimmer (6) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alberta Anderson (6) 
Nora Goad (5) 

Ruth Jamason (4) 
Juanita Parker (6) 
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— IN ACTION 


Representative Assembly for 
Western Region 


The UBEA Representative Assembly 
for the Western Region was held at the 
Ridpath Hotel in Spokane, Washington, 
on April 8. The Assembly was preceded 
by a breakfast presided over by Mary 
Alice Wittenberg, senior representative 
for the Western Region on the UBEA 
Executive Board. 

Each affiliated association in the re- 
gion had the privilege of being repre- 
sented by one delegate for each 50 UBEA 
members or fraction thereof. All mem- 
bers of UBEA had the opportunity to at- 
tend the sessions as observers. At the 
Assembly in Spokane, progress reports 
were given by the following members of 
the UBEA Executive Board: Miss Wit- 
tenberg, Los Angeles, California; Clisby 
Edlefsen, Boise, Idaho; Ralph Asmus, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Edith T. Smith, Port- 
land, Oregon; and Donald Tate, Tempe, 
Arizona. Regional membership chairman, 
Jack Yuen, San Francisco, California, led 
a discussion on membership recruitment, 
and Hamden L. Forkner, New York, New 
York, urged the group to implement the 
work of the Policies Commission for Busi- 
ness and Economie Education. 

Highlights of the affiliated state asso- 
ciations were given by Lohnie J. Boggs, 
Tempe, Arizona; Lura Lynn Straub, San 
Diego, California; Ellen J. Cox, Wendell, 
Idaho; Darlene Smith, Missoula, Mon- 
tana; Edward M. Vietti, Reno, Nevada; 
Stewart Hopper, Eagle Point, Oregon; 
A. W. Stephenson, Cedar City, Utah; 
Robert Smick, Spokane, Washington; 
Mary Irene Uber, Ellensburg, Washing- 
ton; and Frances Brown, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

The session closed with full participa- 
tion in an open forum, “For the Good of 
the Associations.” 


Scholarship Presented 


The 1961 Prentice-Hall Business Edu- 
eation Scholarship award winner was an- 
nounced at the UBEA-NABTE Fellow- 
ship Luncheon in Chicago on February 
24. The award, presented annually to a 
student in a NABTE-member college, 
was accepted for Cheryl Thraen of Ari- 
zona State University, Tempe, by Donald 
J. Tate, chairman of the Department of 
Business Education and Office Administra- 
tion at the University. 

Lewis R. Toll of Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, will serve as chair- 
man of the Prentice-Hall Business Ed- 
ueation Scholarship Administrative Com- 
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WBEA .. Lura Lynn Straub 
(center), San Diego State Col- 
lege, is the new president of the 
Western Business Education Asso- 
ciation. Other 1961-62 officers of 
the association are Robert Kes- 
sel, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
secretary; Frances Brown, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, vice- 
president; Darlene Smith, Missou- 
la County High School, Missoula, 
Montana, historian; and Roger 
Nelson, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, treasurer. 


mittee during the coming year. He will 
be assisted by committee members Parker 
Liles, Georgia State College of Business 
Administration, Atlanta; John Binnion, 
University of Denver; Milton C. Olson, 
State University, College of Education at 
Albany, New York; Theodore Yerian, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; and 
Maxie Lee Work, University of Missis- 
sippi, University, secretary. 

Application forms for the 1962 scholar- 
ship will be available in September to 
chairmen of departments of business ed- 
ucation in colleges and universities with 
membership in the National Association 
for Business Teacher Education. The 
forms mav be. obtained by writing to 
Leonard J. Porter, Business Education 
Editor, Prentice-Hall, Ine., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. 


Founders Day To Be Observed 


Plans have been made for members of 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion attending summer sessions in col- 
leges and universities across the nation to 
observe UBEA Founders Day on July 12. 
It was on this date in 1892 that the Busi- 
ness Edueator’s Association of America 
became the Department of Business Edu- 
cation of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The United Business Education 
Asso-iation is the result of an amalgama- 
tion in 1946 of this NEA department and 
the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation which was organized in 1933. 

Copies of the seript dramatizing “A 
Cavaleade of Growth in Business Eduea- 
tion” are available to department heads 
in the schools that participate in the 
observance. The week of July 16-22 has 
been designated UBEA Week. A _ con- 
centrated effort will be made during this 
time to inform teachers about the pro- 
fessional services of the Association. 

Founders Day is set aside each year as 
a salute to those forward-looking leaders 
in business education who organized 


UBEA, as well as to persons who have 
continued to support the UBEA program 
of services through the years. 


WESTERN REGION 
WBEA 


More than 300 business teachers in the 
West had two days filled with profes- 
sional sessions when they gathered in 
Spokane, Washington, on April 6, for the 
three-day annual convention of the West- 
ern Business Education Association. Edith 
T. Smith of Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Oregon, president of the asso- 
ciation, and the planning committee 
selected “Business Edueation’s Role in a 
Changing America” as the theme for the 
keynote addresses and discussion groups. 
This year’s convention was combined with 
the spring meeting of the Eastern Wash- 
ington Business Edueation Association. 

In addition to the keynote speaker, L. 
G. Rhodes, Weverheuser Company, 
Tacoma, Washington, major addresses 
were given at the convention by Hamden 
L. Forkner, L. M. Collins, Alan Lloyd, 
and Fred Kelsey, all of New York, New 
York; S. J. Wanous of Los Angeles, 
California; and Russell J. Hosler of 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Honorable Neal R. Fosseen, Mayor 

of the City of Spokane, was present to 
greet the teachers at the opening session. 
The film. “Operation Abolition,” was 
shown following Friday’s luncheon spon- 
sored by the Eastern Washington Busi- 
ness Education Association. Robert 
Smick, John Rogers High School, 
Spokane, president of the association, 
presided at the luncheon. 
_ At the business session of WBEA, 
Lura Lynn Straub of San Diego’ State 
College, San Diego, California, was 
elected to sueceed Mrs. Smith as _presi- 
dent of the association. Miss Straub and 
the other new officers will begin their 
duties on June 1. 
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IN ACTION 


CALIFORNIA .. . The 1961-62 officers of the California Business Education Association are Al 
Giordano, Monterey Peninsula College, historian; Robert Place, Chico State College, secretary; 
Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego State College, immediate past-president; John Linn, San Francisco 
State College, president; Gervase Eckenrod, Fresno City College, vice president; and Eddie 


Pittman, Sunnyvale High School, treasurer. 


Oregon 


Members of the Oregon Business Edu- 
eation Association met in Portland on 
March 18. New officers elected are Grace 
H. Palmer, Beaverton High School, 
Beaverton, president; Gertrude Ditto, 
Centennial High School, Gresham, vice- 
president; Louana B. Lamb, North Eu- 
gene High School, Eugene, secretary; 
and Helena Edwards, Elgin High School, 
treasurer. 

The speakers featured at the meeting 
include S. J. Wanous, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Carl Salser, Allied 
Publishing Company, Ine., Portland; and 
Sioma Kagan, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene. 

Activities of the association for the 
year include a survey on _ typewriting 
practices in the secondary schools of Ore- 
gon; revision of the Handbook for Coun- 
cil members; revision of the association’s 
constitution and by-laws; appointment of 
a historian; publishing and distribution 
of a President’s Newsletter and the 
OBEA Bulletin; sponsorship of district 
meetings; representation at meetings of 
the Oregon Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development and _ the 
Oregon Education Association Research 
Conference, Leadership Conference, and 
Conference for Department Heads; and 
assisting FBLA activities by providing 
funds for a scholarship and transporta- 
tion for the adviser to the national eon- 
vention in Chicago, and by inviting the 
FBLA state chapter president to speak 
at the OBEA’s convention. 

(Oregon has 228 UBEA members—95 
percent of 1960-61 goal.) 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Tennessee 


The annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Business Education Association was held 
in Memphis on March 17. The guest 
speaker was Howard Newhouse, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
New York. Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennessee 


Polytechnie Institute, Cookeville, pre- 
sided. 
New officers of the association are 


Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, presi- 
dent; Jerry Rust, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, first vice-president; 
Rienzi Jennings, Memphis State Univer- 
sity, second vice-president; and Patty 
Landon, David Lipscomb College, Nash- 
ville, secretary-treasurer. 

(Tennessee has 157 UBEA members—73 
percent of 1960-61 goal.) 


South Carolina 


Virginia Atkinson, Parker High School, 
Greenville, was elected president of the 
South Carolina Business Education Asso- 
ciation at the regular meeting of the asso- 
ciation on Mareh 17. Other officers 
elected at the meeting are Evelyn Harvey, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
vice-president; and Sunnie M. Hudson, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
secretary-treasurer, 

Roy W. Poe, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Ine., spoke to the group following 
a luncheon at the Russell House. Elizabeth 
B. Seruggs, Kingstree High School, 
Kingstree, retiring president, presided at 


More Affiliated Association News on Page 44 
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Business 


the business meeting which followed Mr. 
Poe’s talk on “Human Relations in Busi- 
ness.” The fall meeting of the associa- 
tion will be at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, October 28. 
(South Carolina has 156 UBEA members 
—136 percent of 1960-61 goal.) 
Mississippi 
Members of the Mississippi Business 
Edueation Association elected 1961-62 
officers at the spring meeting of the asso- 
ciation in Jackson on March 17. Beatrice 
Hamill, Philadelphia High School, Phila- 
delphia, is the new president. Other new 
officers are Mary Denson, Central High 
School, Jackson, vice-president; Elaine 
Graves, Perkinston Junior College, Per- 
kinston, secretary; and Jane Sullivan, 
Mississippi College, Clinton, treasurer. 
William R. Pasewark, Texas Technolog- 
ical College, Lubbock; and Robert J. 
Ruegg, Educational Developmental Labo- 
ratories, Huntington, New York, spoke 
to the group. Dr. Pasewark gave two ad- 
dresses: “Enrichment of Classroom Teach- 
ing” and “Profits in the Office.’ Mr. 
Ruegg demonstrated some of the new 
methods developed for increasing efficien- 
ey in building skill in business subjects. 
(Mississippi has 191 UBEA members— 
100.5 percent of 1960-61 goal.) 


Alabama 


At the spring luncheon meeting of the 
Alabama Business Education Association, 
the following officers were elected: Wil- 
son Ashby, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, president; Robert Hyett, Oxford 
High School, Oxford, vice-president; and 
Bernice Foster, Banks High School, Bir- 
mingham, secretary-treasurer. Henry 
King Stanford, president, Birmingham- 
Southern College, was the guest speaker. 
His topie was “Talking Turkey to the 
Turks About Business Education.” M. 
L. Roberts, Jr., is the retiring president. 
(Alabama has 127 UBEA members—94 
percent of 1960-61 goal.) 


North Carolina 


Members of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the North Carolina Ed- 
uecation Association elected new officers 
at the convention in Asheville on March 
24. The new president is Guyla Clark, 
Ayden High School, Ayden. Other officers 
elected are Jean MeArver, Frank L. Ash- 
ley High School, Gastonia, vice-president ; 
and Barbara Sutton MecLawhorn, Chicod 
School, Greenville, secretary-treasurer. 
(North Carolina has 160 UBEA members 
—80 percent of 1960-61 goal.) 
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FBLA at the State Level 


One of the most impressive events at the 1961 convention 
of the Future Business Leaders of America will be the in- 
stallation service giving official status to state chapters of 
FBLA in Idaho and New Jersey. Twenty-six states and 
Puerto Rico are already operating within the framework of 
the FBLA National Organization and have well-organized 
plans for implementing the activities of loeal chapters. 


The state chapter is composed of the local chapters—a 
minimum of ten chapters is one of the requirements for oper- 
ating as a state unit. Delegates representing the local chap- 
ters meet at least once a year to transact the business of the 
state chapter, to review the work of the organization, and to 
conduct the state convention. Each state chapter sends two 
delegates to the annual convention of the FBLA National 
Organization. The officers of the state chapter consist of a 
president, vice-president(s), secretary, treasurer, reporter, ad- 
viser(s), and the Chairman of the FBLA State Committee. 
These officers constitute the State Executive Committee. 


Sponsorship of the state chapter is vested in a state college 
or university or in a state department of education. The adult 
administrators are known as the FBLA State Committee. 
Members of the FBLA State Committee assist the members 
of the FBLA State Executive Committee in directing the 
activities of the state chapter. The FBLA State Committee 
is composed of (a) a chairman selected by the sponsoring 
organization, the United Business Edueation Association; (b) 
one or two advisers—the number depending on the size of the 
state chapter; (c) UBEA’s state chairman (ex officio); (d) 
sponsors of the chapters from which the state officers are 
elected; (e) sponsor of the host chapter for the state con- 
vention; and (f) one additional sponsor or businessman se- 
lected by the FBLA State Executive Committee. 


The following persons are the current chairmen of FBLA 
chapters: ALABAMA, Lucille Branscomb, Jacksonville State 
College, Jacksonville; ARKANSAS, Fred Basco, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway; CALIFoRNIA, Forrest Mayer, State 
College for Alameda County, Hayward; FiLoripa, Howard 
Abel, Florida State University, Tallahassee; Groreia, Dalton 
Drennan, Zenobia Liles, and Fay Pilkenton, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta; ILiinois, Robert T. Stickler, 
Proviso East High School, Maywood; Inp1ANA, Robert P. 
Bell, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; Iowa, Lloyd V. 
Douglas (chairman) and Kenneth L. Hansen (adviser), Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Kansas, Richard F. 
Reicherter (chairman), Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, and Richard D. Brown (adviser), Lebo High School, 
Lebo; Kentucky, Eugene Smith (chairman), Murray State 
College, Murray, and Ethel Plock (adviser), Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville; Louisiana, Richard D. Clanton, State De- 
partment of Education, Baton Rouge; Marytanp, Arthur S. 
Patrick (chairman) and James G. Brown (adviser), Universi- 
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ty of Maryland, College Park; Mississipp1, Armon J. Law- 
rence, University of Mississippi, University; Missouri, Ivan 
D. Calton, Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield; 
New Mexico, Derrell W. Bulls, Eastern New Mexico Univer- 
sity, Portales; NortH CaroLina, James White, East Carolina 
College, Greenville; OKLAHOMA, Gerald Porter (chairman), 
The University of Oklahoma, Norman, and Elsie Null (ad- 
viser), Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha; OnzI0, 
Eleanor Gallagher, Fairmont High School, Dayton; OrEGon, 
Theodore Yerian (chairman), Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
and Doris M. Thomas (adviser), Bend High School, Bend; 
PENNSYLVANIA, Elizabeth Hutchinson, Collingdale High 
School, Collingdale; Puerto Rico, Maria Isabel Maldonado, 
Commonwealth Department of Education, Hato Rey; SoutH 
CarRoLInA, Maria Culp, Winthrop College, Rock Hill; Ten- 
NESSEE, George A. Wagoner (chairman) and Donald Reese 
(adviser), University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Texas, Vernon 
V. Payne (chairman) and Roland Johnson (adviser), North 
Texas State College, Denton; Virainia, Marguerite Crumley 
(chairman), State Board of Education, Richmond, and Ella 
Mundon (adviser, Old Dominion Chapter), Virginia State 
College, Petersburg; Wrest Virein1A, Alberta Anderson, West 
Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery; and Wis- 
constn, Lorraine Missling (chairman), Nicolet High School, 
Milwaukee, and Ray L. Rupple (adviser), Waukesha. 


Some of the services provided by the state chapter are: 

1. Issues a state bulletin to local chapter officers or to the 
entire membership. 

2. Under the guidance of the FBLA State Committee cooper- 
ates with a college or university or other groups as appro- 
priate in planning and holding the annual convention 

3. Performs liaison functions on the state level with other 
youth organizations and with adult organizations 

4. Renders advice and assistance to schools wishing to organ- 
ize FBLA chapters 

5. Gives assistance in the installation of new chapters 

6. Arranges for exchange of ideas for the successful opera- 
tion of FBLA chapters through state conferences and 
district meetings. 


Briefly, the requirements for forming a state chapter are: 
(a) request the FBLA National Board of Trustees to name 
the FBLA State Committee; (b) have a minimum of ten 
local chapters in good standing with demonstrated programs 
of continuing operation; and (c) hold a state organizational 
and planning conference under the direction of the Chairman 
of the FBLA State Committee. 


Since the first state chapters were organized in Iowa and 
Indiana in 1947, the services rendered, activities engaged in, 
and the experiences provided for the business students have 
grown tremendously. The guidance provided by the Chairmen 
of the FBLA State Committees plays a prominent role in the 
over-all success of the Future Business Leaders of America 
at all levels—local, state, and national. 
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IN ACTION 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 
MPBEA 


An address by Hamden L. Forkner, 
professor emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will highlight the 
opening banquet of the 1961 convention 
of the Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Dr. Forkner has selected “Hori- 
zons, Hallucinations, and Habits” as the 
unique topic for his address. Activities 
during the MPBEA convention at Albu- 
querque’s Western Skies Hotel on June 
15-17 will center around the theme, 
“Horizons in Business Education.” 

Business teachers from the nine-state 
area will explore “Horizons in Office 
Service” in the second general session on 
Friday. Saturday, the convention pro- 
gram focuses attention on “Horizons in 
Basic Business Education.” Among the 
speakers for the three-day convention are 
S. J. Wanous, University of California at 
Los Angeles; Robert L. Slaughter, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Ine.; Carl 


Nationally Known 
TEACHER 
DEMONSTRATION 


STANDS 


Adj. Typing Stond 
keeping 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


GARRETT, INDIANA 


P.O. BOX 237 DEPT. BEF 


Ideal demonstration stand that 
permits teachers to demon- 
strate correct 
cedures within full view of all 
students. Has adjustable plat- 
< form for obtaining correct 
height for instructor. 


Also offered as 1S-3482 stationary 


model with two drop leaves. Avail- 
able in variety of heights. 


Salser, Allied Publishers, Ine.; Charles 
E. Zoubek, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Ine.; J Marshall Hanna, The Ohio State 
University; and Elvin Eyster, Indiana 
University. 

Entertainment for the convention in- 
cludes a gala tenth anniversary celebra- 
tion at the Western Skies Hotel on Thurs- 
day night and a tour of Albuquerque’s 
historic “Old Town” Friday night. 

Gerald Porter, The University of Okla- 
homa, is president of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association. 


CENTRAL REGION 
Missouri 


“Business Education Faces the Future” 
was the theme of the eleventh annual con- 
ference of the Business Education De- 
partment of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association held at the University of 
Missouri, April 8. Lueas Sterne, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
president of the association, presided. 
Other officers of the department who 


assisted in the planning of the conference 
are Alpha Brantner, Kirksville High 
School, vice-president; Marie Vilhauer, 
Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, secretary; and John Hudson, 
Clinton High School, treasurer. 

Speakers for the morning sessions in- 
cluded Bertha Weeks, director of Records 
Control, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois, 
who discussed “Modern Aspects of Rec- 
ords Management;” and Paul R. Olson, 
professor of economics at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, who spoke 
on “The High School and Economie Un- 
derstanding.” 

Paul Selby, dean emeritus of the fac- 
ulty at Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, was honored at the luncheon. The 
afternoon program featured Walter Em- 
merling, office manager of Proctor & 
Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio, who spoke on 
“Business and Business Education—To- 
day and Tomorrow.” He discussed some 
of the recent changes in business brought 
on by automation. 

(Missouri has 129 UBEA members—86 
percent of 1960-61 goal.) 


typing pro- 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Takes Pleasure in Announcing 
THE SECOND WORLD INSTITUTE 


TEACHING OF TYPEWRITING 


National and International Typewriting Teaching Spe- 
cialists Will Present New and Improved Typewriting 
Teaching Methods Through Twenty-four: 


e teaching demonstrations 
symposiums 
e lectures 


Specialized Attractions Will Also Include: 


e three model classrooms 
© equipment, textbook, and 
audio-visual displays 
e banquets, luncheons, teas, and receptions 


DISTINGUISHED LECTURE IN THE TEACHING OF 
TYPEWRITING 
For reservations and further information write to: John L. 


Rowe, Head, Department of Business Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


THE 
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July 5, 6, and 7 
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Index to Volume 15 (October 1960 through May 1961) 


Epiror’s Nore: The index to articles that 
appear in BUSINESS EDUCATION ForUM is 
an annual service to members, libraries, and 
summer session students. The Forum is 
owned and published by the members of the 
United Business Edueation Association. 
Articles which appear in the ForuM are 
approved for publication by the respective 
editors. Ideas presented by the contributors 
do not necessarily constitute an endorse- 


ment by the publisher unless established by 


a resolution of the UBEA Executive Board. 
The Forum’s staff welcomes articles sub- 
mitted by first-time writers in addition to 
those solicited from experienced business 
educators.—H.P.G. 


ADULT CLASSES IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Adult classes in basic business. Robert D. 
Balthaser. 15:6 Jan ’61 

Adult classes in bookkeeping. Elliot 
Thoreson. 15:10 Jan ’61 

Adult classes in business education (edi- 
torial). James Zaneanella. 15:2 Jan 
61 

Adult classes in distributive education. 
Roman F. Warmke. 15:15 Jan ’61 

Adult elasses in shorthand. James Harper. 
15:12 Jan ’61 

Adult classes in typewriting. Max O. Me- 
Kitrick. 15:4 Jan ’61 

Statewide program of adult classes in 
business education, A. Hunting Sher- 
rill. 15:17 Jan ’61 

Teaching adult classes (introduction). 
Robert A. Luke. 15:3 Jan ’61 


BASIC BUSINESS 


Advanced course in basic business, An. 
Harold Leith. 15:9 Mar ’61 

Business eyeles. Gladys Bahr. 15:16 Mar 

Businessman’s look at business education, 
A. Henry A. Bittner. 15:12 Mar ’61 

Changes affecting basic business teach- 
ing. Warren S. Perry. 15:13 Mar ’61 

Door of opportunity opens wide for 
teachers of general business, The. Rich- 
ard F. Reicherter. 15:34 Apr ’61 

Farmer in a business suit, The. Gerald 
A. Porter. 15:19 Mar ’61 

Guidanece—a concomitant part of basic 
business. Bernadine Meyer and Frank 
Hoffman. 15:32 Nov ’60 

If I were to teach business again. Cecil 
Puckett. 15:7 Mar ’61 

Image of American business, The (edi- 
torial). F. Kendrick Bangs. 15:5 Mar 
61 

Investments and_ savings. 
Heimerl. 15:21 Mar ’61 

Librarian challenges business teachers to 
use library materials, A. Eileen F. Noo- 
nan. 15:38 Dee ’60 

Production in the American economy. 
Caroline Beckner. 15:18 Mar ’61 

Tracking—a device for better basic busi- 
ness teaching. Beatrice Churchill. 15:24 
Feb ’61 
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Using the case method in basie business 
subjects. Lanora Geissler Lewis. 15:35 
May ’61 

Using visual displays in basie business to 
see, to know, to remember. Mary Withe- 
row. 15:31 Oct ’60 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Are you padding your payroll teaching? 
Alvin C. Beckett. 15:23 Feb ’61 

Bookkeeping practice sets should not be 
graded. Earl S. Dickerson. 15:31 Mar 
"61 

Center bookkeeping around the individual. 
Kevin G. Miller, Paul R. Long, and 
Richard W. Byrd. 15:11 Dee ’60 

Motivating study of the profit and loss 
statement. H. Dale Johansen. 15:16 
Dee ’60 

Obstacles to the mastery of bookkeeping 
principles and procedures. James W. 
Loyd. 15:13 Dee ’60 

Realizing bookkeeping objectives. Robert 
M. Kessel. 15:31 Apr ’61 

Recognition of achievement levels in book- 
keeping examinations. Mary Ellen Oli- 
verio. 15:9 Dee ’60 

Some how’s and why’s for the teaching of 
bookkeeping. Duane McCracken. 15:33 
May ’61 

Something different in bookkeeping and 
accounting (editorial). Z. S. Dickerson, 
Jr. 15:5 Dee ’60 

Teach basie economic concepts in the 
bookkeeping class. J. Curtis Hall. 15:7 
Dee ’60 

Teaching bookkeeping students how to use 
their textbooks. R. E. Fairbank. 15:30 
Nov ’60 

Vices or devices in bookkeeping. James 
W. Crews. 15:28 Oct ’60 

What the controller looks for in new em- 
ployees. George Lenart. 15:15 Dee ’60 


BUSINESS EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


Changing business program in the high 
school, The. Herbert A. Tonne. 15:19 
Feb ’61 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Developing conference leaders in high 
school distributive education. Raymond 
J. Grandfield and Raymond Oczkowski. 
15:34 Mar ’61 

Editor’s comments .. . (editorial). War- 
ren G. Meyer. 15:10 Apr ’61 

Effective field trips in distributive eduea- 
tion. H. D. Shotwell. 15:39 Dee ’60 

Evaluative criteria for distributive educa- 
tion: instructional activities. Howard 
C. Rosenwinkel. 15:18 Apr ’61 

Evaluative criteria for distributive educa- 
tion: instructional materials. Luey C. 
Crawford. 15:20 Apr ’61 

Evaluative criteria for distributive educa- 
tion: instructional staff. Kenneth M. 
Pfeiffer. 15:17 Apr ’61 


Evaluative eriteria for distributive educa- 
tion: methods of evaluation. Neal E. 
Vivian. 15:22 Apr ’61 

Evaluative criteria for distributive educa- 
tion: nature of offerings. Robert F. 
Kozelka. 15:13 Apr ’61 

Evaluative criteria for distributive eduea- 
tion: organization. Donovan R. Arm- 
strong and George Sanders. 15:11 Apr 
"61 

Evaluative criteria for distributive educa- 
tion: outcomes, special characteristics, 
and evaluation of instruction. Warren 
G. Meyer. 15:23 Apr ’61 

Evaluative eriteria for distributive eduea- 
tion: physical facilities. Eugene L. 
Dorr. 15:15 Apr ’61 

First few weeks of school for distributive 
education students, The. Donald C. Wil- 
son. 15:25 Feb ’61 

Salesmanship—with emphasis on expres- 
sion. James Deitz. 15:32 Oct 60 

Selection and placement of the distribu- 
tive education student. Robert Al Smith. 
15:37 May ’61 

Starting a business—a project in distribu- 
tive education. George A. Chambers. 
15:34 Nov ’60 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Television, the 21” classroom. Carol Price. 
15:33 Dee ’60 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 


Award-winning Chapter 384 reports. 15: 
41 Mar ’61 

Career day for your students, A. 15:20 
Jan ’61 

Convention highlights. 15:45 Oct ’60 

FBLA at the state level. 15:45 May ’61 

FBLA Dress Right Week. 15:41 Feb ’61 

FBLA story, The. 15:19 Dee ’60 

First-place speech at national convention. 
Diane Rickey. 15:45 Nov ’60 

Future Business Leaders of America bul- 
letin board, The. 15:18 Dee *60 

Service, education, and progress. 15:43: 
Apr ’61 


GENERAL CLERICAL AND OFFICE 


MACHINES 


Building proficiency standards for com- 
puting machines. Norman F. Kallaus. 
15:7 Feb ’61 

Filing practices for clerical workers. Mil- 
dred E. Reed. 15:9 Feb ’61 

General clerical teaching (editorial). Cleo 
Casady. 15:5 Feb ’61 

‘“‘T didn’t know .. .’’ and business ex- 
perience for the teacher. Russell Sickle- 
bower. 15:31 Nov ’60 

Keeping the payroll records is a prestige 
assignment. Robert L. Thistlethwaite. 
15:13 Feb ’61 

New requirements in clerical education. 
William J. Mason. 15:37 Dee 60 
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New requirements in office clerical edu- 
eation . . . data processing—Part 1. 
Norman F, Kallaus. 15:33 Mar ’61 

New requirements in office clerical educa- 
tion .. . data processing—Part 2. John 
C. Gilliam. 15:33 Apr ’61 

Receptionist and telephone techniques. 
Ruth Griffith. 15:15 Feb ’61 

Teaching clerical workers to handle check- 
ing account services. William J. Kin- 
nealy. 15:30 Oct ’60 

Work simplification applied to clerical 
practice. E. L. Marietta. 15:34 May ’61 


GUIDANCE 


Career materials in business occupations. 
Vernon A. Musselman. 15:24 Mar ’61 

How professional are you? Lloyd L. Gar- 
rison, 15:16 May ’61 

Office occupations information—the busi- 
ness teacher’s responsibility. Estelle L. 
Popham. 15:25 Oct ’60 


OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


In-service programs for office employees. 
Trene Place. 15:8 May ’61 

NOMA aids business education. Evan L. 
Hamilton. 15:34 Oct ’60 

Shorthand and typewriting skills required 
by business. Robert Gryder and Lohnie 
J. Boggs. 15:35 Nov ’60 

Solving clerical shortages through co- 
operative effort. Richard B. Hodges. 
15:40 Dee ’60 

Standards for office personnel (editorial). 
Wilson Ashby. 15:4 May ’61 

Standards for promotion of office em- 
ployees. Kathleen Barnard. 15:5 May 

Standards and qualifications for office em- 
ployees. James W. Crews. 15:11 May 


Standards of recruitment for office em- 
ployees. Charles G. Nix. 15:14 May ’61 

What industry expects from the new em- 
ployee. William Jolly. 15:36 Mar ’61 

What the small-business employer expects 
of the new employee. B. W. Stehr. 15: 
35 Apr ’61 

Work experience —a must for business 
teachers. A. E. Riddle. 15:26 Feb ’61 


RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Action research and the classroom teacher. 
Ruth I. Anderson. 15:27 Mar ’61 


SHORTHAND 


Certified Professional Secretary, The. 
George A. Wagoner. 15:29 Mar ’61 
Cons for the abbreviated longhand sys- 
tems, The. George A. Wagoner. 15:19 
Oct ’60 

Development of Gregg shorthand, The. 
Louis A. Leslie. 15:22 Oct ’60 

Eclectic method for developing transcrip- 
tion skill, An. Mildred E. Reed. 15:13 
Oct ’60 

Formal in-service instructional programs 
for stenographers. Alice Harrison. 15: 
28 Nov ’60 

Look at shorthand, A (editorial). Arnold 
Condon. 15:9 Oct ’60 

Present and future of shorthand, The. 
Herbert A. Tonne. 15:11 Oct ’60 

Pros for the abbreviated longhand sys- 
tems, The. M. Herbert Freeman. 15:18 
Oct ’60 

Providing for individual differences in 
shorthand from the beginning. Viola S. 
Fedorezyk. 15:31 May ’61 

Shorthand progress through homework. 
Edna L. Gregg. 15:34 Dee ’60 

Shorthand voeabulary’s relationship to dic- 
tation achievement. Harriet A. Daniel- 
son. 15:21 Feb ’61 


Some things to say and reiterate in your 
shorthand classes. Viola DuFrain. 15: 
29 Apr ’61 


TYPEWRITING 


Abuse or a better use of the typewriter. 
F. Joyce Bateman. 15:19 Nov ’60 

Alertness practice for preparing tomor- 
row’s typists. Leonard J. Porter. 15: 
27 Oct ’60 

First day in typewriting, The. Osear H. 
Schuette. 15:36 Dee ’60 

Let’s de-emphasize copy work in typewrit- 
ing. Don Jester. 15:30 Mar ’61 

Managing paper work in _ typewriting. 
Jane Stewart. 15:17 Nov ’60 

Memo for the future: more thinking and 
typewriting. Allien R. Russon. 15:15 
Nov ’60 

Teaching obligation and typewriting, The. 
Ralph W. Tyler. 15:9 Nov ’60 

Television in the typewriting classroom. 
Edward C. Kelly. 15:13 Nov ’60 

Typewriting for all high school students. 
Edward J. Anderson. 15:11 Nov ’60 

Typewriting and the future business edu- 
eation curriculum (editorial). Lawrence 
Erickson. 15:7 Nov ’60 

Typewriting 1961. Fred E. Winger. 15:22 
Feb ’61 

Variations on a theme in typewriting. 
John C. Peterson. 15:30 Apr ’61 

Why and how to improve instruction in 
typewriting. Sister M. Therese. 15:32 
May ’61 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Do your best students go into teaching? 
Gordon F. Culver. 15:27 Nov ’60 
Office education and the U. S. Office of 
Edueation. Bruce I. Blackstone. 15:27 

Apr ’61 i 


"TILLIE THE SCRUBLADY 


for framing. 


“If You Can Make 
Them Laugh... 


SPECIAL TEACHING AIDS 


Teaching cartoons for your classroom and 
your school. Professionally prepared by 


experts. 
Typing $2.00 
Advanced Typing $2.00 
Shorthand $2.00 
Bookkeeping $2.00 


Ten other sets available on different sub- 
jects. Each set contains twelve different 
cartoons, each 8”x10” in size, printed one 
eolor on heavy, white cover stock, suitable 


Special Teaching Aids 
3408 N. Potomac St. 
Arlington 13, Virginia 


Cash, M. O. or School Purchase Order 
Discounts: 1-9 sets 10% 
10 sets and over 20% 


. - » You Can Teach Them 


PROPRIETORSHIP EQUALS ASSETS HUINUS LIABILITIES 


BUT WHAT 
YOURE /N 
THE HOLE ? 


Anything” E. D. 


Business 


Education Forum 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 
(Continued from page 2) ; 


UBEA's Program Provides for Cooperation with National Groups. UBEA is keenly aware 
of its responsibility in securing dividends for members through cooperating with other 
national organizations and agencies. The most outstanding dividends to business education 
in 1961 are the pronouncements of the Policies Commission for Business and Economic Edu- 
cation - "A Proposal for Business-Economic Education in the American Secondary Schools" 
and "This We Believe about Business Education," The Commission, financed equally by Delta 
Pi Epsilon and UBEA, functions as an independent policy-making unit. ; 


UBEA has been on the receiving end this year in cooperative projects such as the 1960 
Economic Workshop for Business Teachers conducted cooperatively by the Joint Council on 
Economic Education and UBEA and financed by the Young Presidents’ Foundation, The Workshop 
was a real bonus for business education, FBLA's "Dress Right Project," an educational pro- 
gram conducted in cooperation with the American Institute of Men's and Boys’ Wear, provided 
approximately $10,000 to FBLA in program materials, filmstrips, and national awards. The 
Conference on Business Education for the Academically Talented Student is an example of one 
of the cooperative projects with the National Education Association providing additional 
dividends to the members of UBEA, 


UBEA's Program Encourages Conventions and Conferences. Although UBEA does not have a 
national convention for the mass membership, it supports actively the annual conventions of 
the unified regional associations, the four divisions, state and area affiliated associ- 
ations, the FBLA, and the NEA. UBEA‘'s Representative Assemblies held in each of the five 
UBEA regions are always open to members of the Association, 


* * * 


UBEA's Program for Students Is Outstanding. Superior dividends come to business edu- 
cation through the Future Business Leaders of America, The public relations value of this 
program alone at the local, state, and national levels is a most rewarding experience for 
the sponsors and advisers who donate their time to the leadership activities recommended 
by the National Board of Trustees and by the members themselves. Chapter charter number 
2424 has just been issued. This year's membership has grown steadily with chapters ranging 

in size from 10 members (minimum number required) to three chapters with more than 250 mem- 
i bers. (FORUM - Dec. '60, p. 18-31 and FBLA Forum Section in each issue), 


In addition to the Future Business Leaders organization for high school students, UBEA 
sponsors the College Division of FBLA - Phi Beta Lambda and College FBLA. Phi Beta Lambda 
and College FBLA chapters have been active this year in 120 colleges and universities. 
These chapters provide leadership activities for students who are preparing to teach busi- 
ness subjects as well as for those who plan careers in business (FORUM - Apr. '60, p. 33). 


More than 2,000 students in colleges and universities are receiving the UBEA publica- 
tions this year under the student membership plan. Complimentary membership in the various 
unified regional associations is a bonus for the student member. 


* * 


UBEA's Awards Program Is Vital. In attempting to give recognition and encouragement to 
outstanding students in business education, UBEA continues to provide a series of awards. 
These awards, too, pay dividends through their public relations value to business education 
as well as rewarding individuals for excellence. The most outstanding graduating seniors 
in 226 colleges and universities received the UBEA Award of Merit this year. Approximately 
150 chapters of the Future Business Leaders of America will receive the 1961 UBEA Gold-Seal 
Award for outstanding school and community service. Hundreds of students will receive the 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


Certificate of Proficiency for high scores made on the official National Business Entrance 
Tests or the UBEA Certificate (gold, silver, or bronze) for achieving commendable standards 
on the Students Typewriting Tests. The fact that these awards are issued by the national 
professional association for business teachers gives stature to the program and makes the 
presentation more meaningful when announced in the local community. 


UBEA's Headquarters Office Has an Address of Distinction. As a Department of the 
National Education Association, members of UBEA are privileged to have their Headquarters 
Office in the modern NEA Center at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Here 
a large bundle of dividends comes to business education through the UBEA and NEA services, 
NEA provides rent-free offices (current commercial rate for space occupied by UBEA is 
$7,650.00); furnishings exclusive of machines; and services such as payroll, banking, and 
accounting, all without charge. More important than these services provided by NEA is the 
opportunity to have business education represented in policy-making sessions, at conferences, 
and in special projects such as the one on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools. 


Much is done by the staff in the UBEA Headquarters Office to enhance the financial 
strength of UBEA. For each UBEA membership dollar, the activities of the UBEA staff adds 
approximately two dollars through sale of publications, soliciting advertising, and special 
funds and projects. UBEA's professional staff, a small but dedicated staff, is on the job 
constantly and gives unstintingly of its time in promoting better business education at the 
NEA Center and in all regions throughout the nation. 


* * * K * 


UBEA's Membership Is Growing. An association is its members and the program of services 
performed for these members. Both the membership and services of UBEA, its divisions, re- 
gions, and FBLA are growing at a gratifying rate. If the rate of growth that has been in 
effect during the past five years continues, it is reasonable to project the membership 
totals during the next five years as follows: 


Year UBEA and Regions FBLA NABTE ISBE 
1961 9,445 56,092 280 487 
1962 ; 10,127 61,823 288 593 
1963 10,809 67,554 296 699 
1964 11,491 73,285 304 805 
1965 12,172 79,016 312 912 


Keeping the UBEA program vital and up to date is the job of many persons, President 
Gladys Bahr and members of the UBEA Executive Board (FORUM - Feb. '61, p. 31-33) along with 
the entire working force have achieved additional strength for business education in many 
places this year. It is good to end the year with an upswing in membership and a salute to 
those persons who have made it their business to tell others about the associations UNITED 
for the promotion of better business education. It is hoped that many more business teach- 
ers will receive the extra dividends that accrue to members who purchase each year the basic 
Or comprehensive service of UBEA. 


* KKK KK * 
With this final note, publication of the FORUM is suspended for the months of June 
through September. During the first two weeks in July,. the UBEA Headquarters Office will 
be closed to provide for vacations and for inventory of stock. We wish for you a pleasant 
summer and a happy return to the classroom in September. 


48 Hollis Guy, Executive Director of UBEA 
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A new learning and studying aid for all students 


GREGG 
NOTEHAND 


By LESLIE, ZOUBEK, and DEESE 


IMPROVES LEARNING e EXTENDS RETENTION 
e INCREASES STUDY EFFICIENCY through 
effective techniques of LISTENING e READING 
e NOTEMAKING 


GREGG NOTEHAND is a new textbook integrating instruction in the techniques of making discriminate notes, 
using a quick, easy-to-learn brief writing system based on the simple Gregg alphabet ... ideal for all academic 
and college-bound students. A comprehensive Teacher’s Guide is available. 


NEW, UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


Write for illustrated brochure 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION e¢ McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. Corte Madera, Calif.: 201 Tamal Vista Dr. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


The NEW 1961 Eighth Edition 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 
. . . blends basic economic understandings with everyday 
business principles and practices 


Each of the seven previous editions of this book was the leader in the field. The eighth edition is built upon 
this background of satisfied use. It also takes into consideration recent changes in emphasis and the many 
suggestions that were received from teachers. 


The unit division in the eighth edition remains essentially the same as that of the previous edition. Many of 
the parts, however, have been completely rewritten. Every paragraph has been changed in some detail. A 
new typographical treatment is used in the textual and end-of-chapter material. Color is used throughout 
the book. 


The eighth edition of GENERAL BUSINESS provides information that is generally regarded as essential 
general education. In addition to giving an understanding of everyday business principles and practices, the 
information it provides contributes very materially to the student’s economic literacy. . 


The workbooks and testing program have been refined and strengthened. — 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education ) 
CINCINNATI 27. — NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. — CHICAGO 5 — BURLINGAME, CALIF. — DALLAS 2 
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underwood 


The underwood TOUCH-MASTER FIVE standard typewriter provides a 
touch so light and responsive that students make better-than-average progress, in a 
machine sturdily constructed to withstand the hard knocks of classroom use. So light 
is the Touch-Master Five’s touch that students trained on this machine adjust quickly 
to electric machines when entering business offices. Among its advanced features are: 


instantly responsive touch tabulation & Balanced margin indicators H Paper centering, title- 
.heading centering and aligning scales ™ Exceptionally light, fast carriage return @ Fast, 
simplified ribbon changing (without touching the ribbon). 


underwood Corporation * Business Education Department * One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me literature on the new Underwood standard and electric typewriters, and my free copy 
of the newly revised “History of Typewriting,” without obligation. 
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